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CHAPTER IL. 
THE RENDEZzYVovs. 


; “Op’s pearu! such weather is 

Zive a fellow a fit of the blue devils, at Ps 

ard !” cried Searle Johnson—better known amon 

his associates, and to the excise of Canada a pad 
ter of a century ago, as “ Outlaw Searle !"—~and 

as he spoke, he advanced to-the interior of a 

rudely-constructed log hut, which stood at that 
data near the centre of a small island in the St. 

Lawrence, some thirty odd miles below the 
of Montreal. 

: His words were addressed to a weazen-faced 
little old man in a dread-naught jacket and seal- 
skin cap, who was occupied at the moment in 
Stirring the contents of a large iron pot which 
hung bubbling and sputtering over a cheerful fire 
that crackled and glowed in a rudely-contrived 
stone fire-place. The speaker was a man who 
stood at least six feet and two inches in his stock- 
ings ; and though he seemed little else than bone 
aud muscle, he would have weighed, at the same 
PL EP erotgens than two hundred — 
matics, at the very least, good master,” inter- 
posed the old man. 

“ Od’s death, yes! [have pulled twenty miles 
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Would be, alive, or dead, cither, as for” thay’ mat 
ter, unless the enemy numbered twenty to one. 
The governor general would have given more to 





up the river with this infernal storm blowing in 
my face all the way,” added the outlaw, throw- 
ing off his oil-cloth coat and hat, which had 
served in a measure to protect him from the 
drenching rain. 

Searle Johnson had long been celebrated as 
one of the most daring and successful smugglers 
to be found within the precinets of Canada West 
Indeed, so famous had he become in his long as- 
sociation with that kindred class of spirits who 
frequented the numerous islets of the St. Law- 
rence and Niagara rivers, and so utterly and com- 
pletely had he contended with and baffled the au- 
thorities, that he had won for himself the addi- 
tional appellation of “The Hero of a Thousand 
Islands.” 

He came of a respectable family, and was by 
no means deficient in point of education, having 
spent nearly three years at one of the most distin- 
guished institutions of learning in the provinces. 
He had two sisters, one several years older than 
himself, and the other two years younger. The eld- 
est sister resided in Churchville, and was the wife 
of a pursy old magistrate, for long years the inn- 
keeper of the village, but now a retired “ Squire,” 
living on his own estate. The youngest had 
married a distinguished judge, named Flemming, 
a gentleman then living in Sherbrook, a town 
some twenty miles north. 

Searle, who years before had turned to evil 


have seen this bold outlaw face to face, could he 
have been assured of his own safety in the inter- 
view, than the most distinguished character in 
his province, so celebrated had the Hero of a 
. Thousand Islands become through his deeds of 
daring, and the many stories of his almost mirac- 
ulous prowess. 

There was, indeed, character in every move- 
ment and gesture of the man, as he shook his wet 
garments on this particular night, and tossed 
them with a careless jerk into the darkest corner 
of the cabin. 

“A dark night, indeed, master, and a stormy 
one,” said the little old man in the seal-skin cap, 
turning his attention once more to his task. He 
was too timid and feeble for rough service, was 
old Pritchard, and so he was retained as a sort of 
cook, servant and general housekeeper for the 
daring outlaws who frequented the island, and 
many was the kick and buffet that the uncom- 
plaining little old man received from the hands 
of most of them. 

“Tf I was old Pritchard,”’ Searle would often 
remark, half in joke and half in earnest, “I'd 
have you hung for a cowardiy pack of puppies, 
every mother’s son of you. Haint you no more 
respect for age than to maltreat an old fellow old 
enough to be your father?” And if any of them 
proceeded to extremities in their abuse of old 
Pritchard, he would sometimes take the liberty 





courses, connecting himself, as we have said, 
with the most desperate and depraved characters 
that infested this region of country, had long been 
ignored by his brothers-in-law, Judge Flemming 
and Squire Erwin, and was rarely mentioned ex- 
cepting when his name was associated with some 
daring breach of the established laws, or the sis- 
ters, happening to meet, as they usually did once 
or twice a year, revived the old topic of their 
younger days, in which their reckless brother’s 
name could not well be avoided, and which, ot 
course, naturally set them to thinking how they 
looked, and how he looked, when they were all 
children around their mother’s knee so many 
years before. ‘They knew he had become steeped 
in sin long ago, but they remembered when he 
was a boy, and wept, and said they would like to 
see him a moment—just a moment—to see if he 
was.as much changed as they during the twenty 
years and more in which they had never once 
met; and then the name of Searle was never 
mentioned again till another twelvemonth came 
visits. Searle was now about forty-five years of 
age, a man of iron constitution and acknowledged 
The cold bleak winds of a Canadian 
winter made no more impression on the swarthy 


bravery. 


features of Searle Johnson than the idle breath 
of summer. 
Heat and cold were alike to him. He would have 
gone on a smuggling expedition to the frozen re- 


What cared he, the hardy outlaw ? 


gions of the northern lige as readily as to the 
southern, if the danger and excitement upon 
which he lived and throve, could have been found 
in that direction. Often had the minions of the 
law been set upon his track, but as often had he 










succeeded in eluding them. 





round, bringing another interchange of annual | 


He had never been | 


to lay them out rather unexpectedly ; and no one 

of those turbulent spirits were ever daring enough 

to resent a blow from Searle. Old Pritchard, 

who hated all the rest, would have laid down his 

life at any moment for Searle. He was a Cuna- 
| dian Frenchman, as, indeed, were many of the 
outlaws who frequented the island and engaged 
in river piracy, smuggling, and the like prohibited 
enterprises. 

It was a dark and tempestuous night, as the 
smuggler had remarked, and the waves of the 
river lashed into mad fury by the rebellious wind, 
beat against the rock-ribbed boundaries of the 
island with a sullen roar. The storm swept 
fiercely against the log structure, and now and 
then a flurry of wind would whirl down the 
chimney with a dismal shrick, and scatter the 
gleaming sparks into the wrinkled face of the lit- 
tle old man opposite. 


“T had a hard time of it pulling up the river,” 
continued Searle, turning his broad shoulders to 
| the fire and eyeing old Pritchard askance. “1 
thought once I should be swamped, but the crazy 


| old skiff righted just in season to save me from a 
ducking and preserve a couple of kegs of choice 
old Medford rum, which, by the way, must be 
brought up as soon as this confounded storm 

blows over, or some of those stupid excisemen 


coming down the river in the morning, will seize 


and there is a keg of choice tobacco, also, which, 
Ah, Ri- 


naldo, old fellow, give us your paw; you escaped 


| if neglected, might suffer the same fate. 


me to Point et Noir this morning !” 
The closing remark was addressed to a huge 


them on suspicion of their being contraband; | 


a storm and a wet jacket by not accompanying 


Newfoundland dog who came forward from a 





SEARLE AND HIS FAVORITES, 


‘irs , ~ wy 

in token of friendship and fidelity. On reaching 
Searle, he gave his paw as #équired, and the 
smuggler, after giving it a hearty shake, and pat- 
ting him on the head, inquired 4f he was hungry, 
to which query Rinaldo rerponded with a most 
decided and affirmative whine. Searle drew what 
looked to be a large wab of brown paper from 
his pocket, and carefully unrolling it, and at the 
same time regarding with much satisfaction the 
eager expression of Rinaldo, displayed some 
fragments of venison, or dried beef, which he 
held suspended between his thumb and fingers, 
and dropped from time to time into the dog’s 
mouth. 

“Tt is so stormy and windy, and the river runs 
so high withal,” added the smuggler, turning 
once more to Pritchard, “that I hardly think 
Lennox and Carleton will venture down to-night, 
though they have the wind and the run, which 
were both against me, you see, coming up ; but I 
It is so dark, however, that if they come, 
they might pass the island unless we have out a 
signal to attract them. I think, Pritchard, that 
you had better leave the pot to me and get up 
some sort of a signal-light. There are some pitch- 
pine knots covered up with an old sail-cloth in 
one corner of the shed.” : 

In a few minutes the little old man of all work 
had a durable flambeau manufactured and at- 
tached to a long pole, which he planted firmly in 
the ground but a short distance from the cabin. 
In the meantime, Searle, wholly indifferent to 
the sputtering complaints of the pot, which he 
had promised Pritchard to look after, had been 
playing at rough and tumble with his great shag- 
gy friend and favorite, whom he had named [i- 
naldo Rinaldini, out of pure admiration of that 
distinguished robber of the Apennines. When 
Pritchard entered, he saw at a glance how mat- 
ters stood, and casting an appealing look at 

[SEE ENGRAVING.| 


came. 
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Searle, he, rushed for the kettle, caught up the 
iron ladle and re-commenced stirring with in- 
creased energy. 

“] thought it would take no hurt,” exclaimed 
the smuggler, raising himself on his elbow, and 
glancing at the discomfited Pritchard. 

“O, no, master! O, no!’ returned the old 
man, wincing. 
condition for stirring. I'll warrant you we will 
have a good sup.” 

« Od’s death, Pritch, if you have fulfilled your 
mission as 
me to be looking after the signal-light, if we 
would give Lennox and his friends a suitable 
reception.” 

“The signal is all right,” returned the old 
man, quickly, in answer to this soft impeachment. 
“Tam sure it can be seen for miles up the river.” 





“Of course I knew that,”” answered Searle 
| « I could have sworn it would have been all right 
without looking. I was only drawing a compar- 
ison between your thorough-going method of 
| doing things, and my own careless, shirking 
| habit in all these minor matters. I declare I 
| never once thought to stir the pot after you left, 
though if I had volunteered to cross the river 
| with a bale of silks, under the noses of a dozen 
excisemen, I shouldn’t have forgotten it so read- 

















“It is only just now in the right | 


well as I mine, it will be needfal for | 
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“And they’d want more tat HUUzW cca we 
put the darbies on you, master,” returned Pritch, 
confidently. 

“That would depend on circumstances, my 
man,” answered the smuggler, inclining his ear 
at the same time to listen; “but I don’t think 
we should much fear a dozen of them, would we, 
Rinaldo?” 

At this moment Rinaldo gave utterance to a 
warning growl, and moved towards the door. 

“Whist!’ cried the old man, whose hearing 
was particularly acute. “I thought I heard 
voices in the distance. Hark! There goes the 
signal! It must be Lennox and Carleton !” 
And swinging off the pot as he spoke, he glided 
to the door and looked out. Searle, quickly 
springing to his feet, followed the example of the 
old servitor. 

“ Od’s death, Pritch, where is the signal ?” 

“They must have pulled it down!” cried the 
old man, with an uneasy expression. “I think 
the beaks are after them. I can hear Lennox 
talking; they are near at hand; we could hear 
plainer but for the wind !” 

“True, true; Carleton is too old a fox to 
leave a torch burning in the way of his retreat. 
Back, Rinaldo, back! We have no one here but 
friends.” 

The sound of voices became momentarily 
more distinct, and presently the outlines of three 
dark forms were visible, and the next moment 
they were inside the cabin, cursing the storm, the 
darkness, the excise officers, and the whole coun- 
try generally. 


Pritchard assisted them off with their wet gar- | 


ments, and bore up with much meekness and 
patient fortitude under their abusive and arro- 
gant treatment. They were unusually ill-natured 
to-night, probably on account of the recent dan- 
ger and rough weather they had experienced. 

“A curse on this infernal storm !”” muttered the 
foremost of the party. 

“And a double curse on the queen and the 
beaks generally!’ growled the second speaker, 
whom Searle welcomed as Lennox. 

“And if we foree a malediction on the queen 
and the beaks, we had better make a clean thing 
of it, and curse the whole infernal country alto- 
gether!” cried the third, surnamed “ Hicks.” 


“Ys luck on the other side of the wheel that | 


you come down so glumly 7” demanded Searle, 
good-humoredly. “ Why, you have only pulled 


a matter of thirty miles with the current, while I | 


have tugged twenty against it, with a fierce storm 
beating in my face all the way.” 

“But you aint had the traps quite so close on 
your heels as we have, I ree kon,” returned one 
of the party, whom we will call Carleton. “ We 
have had a sharp race for’t, I can tell you, and 
were only able to elude them some two or three 
miles before reaching the island. Then that con 
founded signal! We might have got on every 
bit as well without it, and I took the liberty to 
lam 
afraid it will be the means of leading oar pursu 
ers to the island, which, though we should be 
lucky enough to worst them in a fair fight, would 
be the means of ultimately driving us to the 
bash for shelter d 


dip it the moment we strack terra firma 


Lucky for your jacket, o! 
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| Pritch, that I wasn’t within pistol shot of you 
| ge chy the signal flame out; I ‘as so infer. 
; nal m ‘d a’ blo i 
| minute !”’ pas oi iy tak 
“ And I'd sunk you to the bottom of the river 
in thirty seconds if you had !” thundered Searle. 
ee “ Well, never mind,” said Carlton, doggedly. 
| I wasn’t quite near enough to settle his busi- 
poe oe see as any partie’lar harm was 
| done, further than the cha: i 
} fraps upon us.” eae 
_ “How many are there, and where did you fall 
| in with them #” demanded Searle, modifying his 
| tone to suit that of his companion. 
| ve by fell in with them opposite Beanharno,” 
said Lennox. “ We thought to escape suspicion io 
| it was so stormy and dats but the tai of 
| that old beak Crane is stunnin’, perfectly stun- 
| nin’. They shot out from shore in a gover’ment 
| wherry, and give chase before we were fairly 
; aware of their intention. 


ie ' The old trap recog- 
nized Carleton, and shouted for him to bring his 
| boat to and surrender,” 

“They were mightily mistaken in their man if 
they thought 1 would do that!” growled the indi- 
vidual alluded to. 

“ There were seven of the traps all told,” pur- 
sued Lennox, without appearing to heed the in- 
terruption, “and old Crane, with his lynx-cye 
fastened upon us, stood erect in the prow of the 
wherry, cursing his stars, and bidding his men 
pull like tigers. Curse him! I believe he would 

make out the deuce himself if he was ten miles 
astern in the densest fog that ever made midnight 
on these waters,” 
“ But, blast his eyes !” cried the 
» °) person the 
called Hicks, wedging in a paragraph on his ee 


4 account, idn’ 
manded t ee ae 


“Have you seen Joe Papineau to-lay ia 

“ Ay, he was the first man we met on arriving 
at St. Jean, and he desired me to take this letter 
to you, and keep a sharp eye out for the heaks, 
for there was treason in it,” responded Hicks, 
drawing the letter from his pocket and delivering 
it up to Searle. 

“Od’s death !” cried the smuggler, stripping 
off the envelope, “this must have reference to 
the insurrectionary movement they have been 
hatching up the river. Probably he wishes to 
enlist us in the enterprise. We will see.”” 

And Searle fell to reading the communication 
of this prominent lealer among the insurgents of 
the French party, while Pritch, Lennox, Carle- 
ton and Hicks stood grouped around, carefully 
watching the expression of his face as he perused 
its contents. 

CHAPTER IL. 
THE RESCUR. 

Ow the morning but one preceding the opening 
of our story, the wife and daughter of Judge 
Flemming, in company with an honest and faith- 
ful servant, in whom the wealthy magistrate of 
Sherbrook reposed unlimited contidence, were on 
their way to Churchy ille. The residence of 
Squire Erwin was in Churchville, and thither 
they were going. Mrs. Flemming was a spright- 
ly, ‘buxom lady, something past forty, and Cora, 
her only daughter, in whom the pride and hopes 
and affections of the judge were strongly centered, 
had yet hardly attained her eighteenth year. The 
judge had married her mother some twenty years 





before, on account of her great personal beauty, 
it was hinted, having consulted his heart rather 
than his convenience, and declined, out of regard 





to the woman of his choice, a mach more advan- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tageous match in point of property. Cora not 


only inherited the mother’s beauty, but mur h of 


| the intellectual dignity and decision of the 


She was the acknowledged belle, the reigning 


| 
| father. 


| attraction of Sherbrook, and had been since her 


first appearance at a grand civie and military 

ball, given by the citizens the preceding winter, 
in honor of the arrival of Colonel Maitland and 
) ma gallant regiment of her majesty’s troops, the 
22d, from which several of the more brilliant and 
accomplished of the young officers present re- 
tired to their quarters dee ply impressed with the 

the grace, the beauty and the vivacity of the 
young and fascinating beaaty of Sherbrook 
Colonel Maitland pronounced her the finest, the 
wittiest, and the most accomplished young lady 
it had vet heen his good fortune to meet in Can 
ada, which was a very flattering compliment to 
he snre, and one which, if it had not the virtue 


to exalt Cora herself 


fond heart of the mother, if not of the judge 


lid at least gratify the 


Beside her personal attractions, Cora Flemming 
would eventnally be the richest heiress in Sher 
brook. for she would inherit not only her father’s 
which 


property was considerabic, but a large 


share of her ancle’s also 


It 


who happened to be 
that the squire had « 


is «true 


childless 
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nephew, one Charles Hartley, a young fellow of | 
two-and-twenty, whose claims he would have 


fact of his having recently learned from good 


radical, or rebel party, in the new insurrectionary | 
movement which had lately been set on foot, and | h 


compromising tory. The judge, who was *| 


strong sonservative, and consequently less vio- | 


diately conceived the idea of turning it to his 
own tamily advantage ; and so Mrs. Flemming, 
who was a bit of a tactician, started instantly for 
Churchville, agreeably to her husband’s wish, 


much of a rebel at heart as was ever Charles 


ley. : 
= bene was no blood relationship between Cora 


and the latter, for he was a son of Erwin’s sister. 
She had never seen him, at least since they were 
small children, though she had often heard him 
spoken of by her uncle, who was at that time | 
enthusiastic in his praise ; and he praised him 
more from his sister’s account, it is presumed, 
than from any personal knowledge of his own, 
for he had not seen him for a period of six years, 
during which time he had passed through college 
with high distinction, and for the two subsequent 
years had been busily employed in the study of a 
profession. These studies were of course broken 
off or suspended, when he chivalrously united 
his fortunes with Dr. Wolfred Nelson, and others 
of the so-called patriots, and the wrath of the 
worthy squire knew no bounds when these un- 
welcome tidings were brought him, for they came 
as such matters generally do, highly colored if 
not magnified. Of course Cora herself knew 
nothing of the policy—the paternal sharp-sight- 
edness which had suggested the feasibility of the 
visit upon which they were now bent. She had 
started, as young ladies usually do, in anticipa- 
tion of a good time—too young to think of being 
mercenary, and therefore not bling herself 
with the collateral object ot the parents. As we 
have previously remarked, Cora was regarded by 
the officers of Colonel Maitland’s regiment as the 
belle of Sherbrook, and several of them had 
essayed to pay her their add ; but somel 
there was not one among them whom she thought 
proper to encourage further than a mere flirtation, 
and that too of the most innocent and uncen- 
surable character. But there was one of her 
majesty’s officers who had seen and admired 
Cora, who was not to be put aside so readily. 
Indeed he was one of those persevering kind who 
are not so easily shaken off when they have once 
started in pursuit of an object, and his pointed 
attentions to Cora, in spite of her increasing 
hauteur, were of: a character to pique rather than 
captivate a young lady of spirit ; but Lieutenant 
Beckett was a man of too much cheek to take a 
hint without a kick, to use a popular phrase ; 


and not till Cora had flatly refused to see him, 
id he think 














been inclined to regard favorably, but from the | first to recover. “Stand aside, you villains, or | 
f you shall be hung for your temerity, I promise 
A ” 

authority that he was taking active part with the | you! 


which circumstance of itself was enough to set | to the coach a in front of Jon 
P : ~ i P| sture in front of Jonas. 
the squire against him, for he was a most un- | his threatening po: 


lent in his political animosities, no sooner heard | not the desired effect. ‘* Why do you stop two 

f voung Hartley’s infatuation, than he imme- | defenceless women in this lonely place? I have 
aiaién ‘ | always read that highwaymen were too gallant 
to rob ladies.” 


| 
| you only mistake our mission. 

ki Cora with her, who was every grain as | daughter, and have long watched for this oppor- 
a : tunity to pay my addresses !” 
explanation the ruffian forced open the coach 


“Whip up the horses, you dolt! Drive on | 





orsemen leaped from his saddle and advanced 
The other still maintained 


“ What do you want?” cried Mrs. Flemming, 


| 
| 


“We are not gentlemen of the road, madam ; 
I love your 


And with this 


door and caught Cora by the arm. 
Mrs. Flemming shouted to Jonas, and dealt 
some vigorous blows at the masked face of the 
ilant, who responded with a 1 laugh, 
as he drew Cora shrieking from her seat by main 
strength; but Jonas never once moved, for the 
reason that he valued his own personal existence 
too highly to risk it on the hazard of a pistol- 


shot. 
The mother, however, was no mean enemy to 


contend with, for picking up an iron wrench 
from the bottom of the vehicle, she dealt one or 
two blows upon the head of the assailant that 
came very near rendering him senseless, and 
which drew blood profusely. But the strong 
will of the man carried him through, and he did 
not rejinquish his designs. 

Shriek after shriek went up from Cora, mingled 
with the cries of Mrs. Flemming, as the ruffian 
bore the struggling and terrified girl in the di- 
rection of his horse, which his companion still 
held by the bridle. Suddenly the faint clatter of 
a horse’s hoofs were heard, and Cora redoubled 
her exertions to free herself from the embrace of 
the villain, while Mrs. Flemming, who had leaped 
from the coach to her daughter’s assi e, sent 








drawing himself up proudly, and speaking with | 
this minute!” cried Mrs. Flemming, who wasthe | a grace and ease that belonged not to his out 
ward appearance, “do not mistake me, because I 
wear the garb of an humble tiller of the 
think I would take money for so trifling @ ser 
With a laugh of derision the foremost of the | vice. Put up your purse, madam, and consider 
yourself under no obligation to one whose ss. 
pearance, simply, was the means of releasing 
your fair daughter from the grasp of a cowardly 
ruffian. 7 
trembling to think that her spirited threat had | ished the villains for their audacity, one smile } 

from the lips of so gentle and beautiful a maiden 
| would have been the highest reward I could have ie 
craved.” 


$e zs 


wage “And you may safely wring me in on the same 
ticket !”’ said Hicks, enthusiastically 
is, boys, I've got about sick of this here oo i 8 
soil, and | where it is all danger and no glory ; — i 
| out one day, and dodging the beaks the next. 











good share of plunder, will agree like a mice with 
my constitution.” 
‘The above sentence had hardly escaped the 
j ic! hen the door was suddenly 
i in seas ve pun- | mouth of Hicks, w 
ee a thrown open, and there stood revealed to the start- | 
| led gaze of the inmates of the hut, a file of armed | 
xcisemen, with old Crane at their head. 
“In the name of the governor general, and the 
i E uto lay down 
im- | king of England, I command yo . 
ight ey ‘ora sank beneath the im- | ant a peng 
be wy pind wh aze of the young stran- | your arms and surrender! exe laimed the re 
f ret igt a which belongs to | lute old officer, with an air of aOR 
: —, . i a orve 
ger, and the bright carr - hich was rendered | calculated to cower men of ordinary nerve, but 
the rose suffused her cheek, which w | ae ee ee 
le fi fright but a moment before upon those hardy outlaws, long : 
vale from affright b . i 
I “If you will naive no token of reward,” per- | danger, it produced an opposite effec —= 
a y m Se + -oice 
sisted Mrs. Fl mming, “let us at least know to “Never!” shouted Searle, in a vole 
8 a \ ie lp 











with sundry contortions of the face, 
complimentary oaths, dedicated especially to his 


A little fighting, considerable glory, and a pretty | eyes. 


how,’ 
woods along the river.” 


few miles this side of St 
| the landing-place is about a mile this side of the 
bluffs, and the cabin is about three mile 
the bush. 


engaged in active life. 


whom we are so kindly indebted, that we may | caused even old Crane himself to hesitate in his | 
bear your name in grateful remembrance ” 
Cora seconded her mother’s request by glanc- | 
ing inquiringly into the admiring eyes of the 
handsome young farmer, who bestrode his horse 
with the case and grace of one thoroughly ac- 
customed to the saddle. Although attired in the 
coarse habit of a Canadian farmer, there was an 
undisguised air of refinement in everything he 
said and did, which a practised eye would have 
detected in an instant. Cora saw this, and hence 
the curiosity she had evinced. 
“Thave no desire to withhold from you the 
knowledge of my name,” returned the young 
man with some slight degree of hesitation, if not 
confusion, betraying itself in his countenance. 
“Should you ever hereafter hear the name of 
Li Hart 1, you will then know 
to whom this chance meeting on a lonely road 
has introduced you; and he, likewise, will re- 
member the fair vision of a sweet face which will 
never cease to haunt him.” 
Cora, to hide her confusion, as well as the 
pleasurable emotion which these words called up, 
1] 








up such repeated and prolonged shouts for help 
as to cause the ruffian to waver for an instant in 
his purpose. The spot where this scene was en- 
acted was just at the turn of the road, so that it 
was impossible to see the approaching horseman 
till he was nearly upon them. 
The ruffian, who had already succeeded in 
spite of the maiden’s determined struggles, in 
bearing her to the spot where his companion held 
the horse, here put forth an almost superhuman 
effort, and raising her to the saddle, sprang upon 
the back of the animal himself, with a single 
bound. But Cora in the meantime succeeded in 
disengaging herself from the rude grasp of the 
ruffian, and before he could fairly recover his 
balance, she was once more upon the ground, 
and just at the moment, too, that the stranger, 
whose horse’s hoofs they had heard, hove in sight 
around the bend of the road. He had evidently 





bered hastily into her former seat in the 
coach, from whence she had so recently been 
dragged by a ruthless and ruffianly hand, while a 
thrill, such as she had never before experienced, 
took unresisted possession of her heart. se 
“T perceive we are travelling the same way, 
said Mrs. Flemming, without appearing to notice 
the young man’s allusion to Cora, though she 
was a good deal puzzled that an officer of her 
majesty’s troops, as she of course supposed him 
to be, should be scouring the country in the boor- 
ish garb of a Canadian farmer. There was 
something mysteriously romantic in the whole 
adventure, but she was too well bred to think of 
intruding impertinent questions. 
“ Yes, it seems we are headed in the same 
direction,” responded the youth, bowing. 
“And might Ibe so bold,” inquired Jonas, 
wriggling about in his seat with a sort of uneasy 
curiosity, “ as,tgeigquire if you are going as far 








purpose, and start back, ‘‘ Never! you villan- | 
ous old rascal, while we have the arms and the 
courage to defend ourselves !”’ _ 

« ‘Then be the consequence on your own heads ! 
shouted old Crane, who was not long in recov- 
ering his habitual self-possession ; and turning: 
quickly to his followers, was just on the point of | 
issuing his orders to fire, when Rinaldo, who had | 
been crouching behind his master, here glided 
into the foreground, and giving one fearful spring 
forward, fastened his long white teeth in the 
throat of the old exciseman, bearing him to the 
ground as quickly as though a dozen bullets had 
been lodged in his body. 

Simultaneous with the savage onset of the dog, 

the smugglers sprang to the corner of the hut, 

and hastily removed the damp priming from their 

pistols, while Searle alone stood opposed. to the 

six armed excisemen, and with a pistol in each 
hand keeping them at bay, and allowing Rinal- 
do the grim satisfaction of finishing up his pros- 
trate victim, who was now black in the face from 
the combined effects of terror, anger and strangula- 
tion. In another moment Searle was reinforced 
by his three companions, who came forward with 
savage determination gleaming in their eyes. 
The storm had not yet abated, and the smugglers 
were shrewd enough to see that the government 
officers were as completely in theit power, in con- 
sequence of the drenching rain, as they could 
have been had they attempted their capture with- 
out the use of arms. 

“Call off your cursed dog, you villains, or I 
shall be murdered !”’ gasped the old man with a 
spasmodic effort, while his eyes seemed bursting 
from their sockets as he writhed ‘neath the vice- 
like teeth of Rinaldo. ‘“ Call him off, I say! 
Why don’t you fire on the cursed pirates, you 
cowards.” 

“Our priming is wet—we cannot discharge 
our pistols!” returned one of the party, with an 
angry growl. “ We told you better than to at- 
tempt this wild-goose chase in the beginning, 

hes we? atthe merew of 














heard the distressed cries of the women, for he 
= , 











eceive hi iti 

: a violent rage, denounced 
her as a heartless , and tl d to 
be revenged. 


With Beckett, to threaten was to execute, and 








therefore he waited only a favorable opportunity 
to carry out his designs. Without much difficul- 
ty he succeeded in ingratiating himself into the 
good graces of the judge’s servant, who was fond 
ot tippling at the alehouse, whither Beckett was 
in the habit of meeting him, and where he was 
in the daily custom of acquainting him with the 
doings of the family over a social glass. 

On the evening preceding the day on which 
we have introduced Mrs. Flemming and her 
daughter to the reader, Jonas Sickles, for that 
was the name of the servant, had acquainted 
Beckett with their intended visit to Churchville 
on the following morning, and the disappoint- 
ment that he (Sickles) should feel in not being 
able in consequence to take the accustomed glass 
with his friend on the ensuing evening. Jonas, 
who was a shallow-pated fellow, attributed the 
licuteuant’s preference for his society to anything 
but the right cause, and was therefore very proud 
to be seated hob-a-nob of an evening in a con- 
spicuous corner with a person of this class, He 
was growing to be an individual of no little con- 
sequence, he imagined, and for the last fortnight 
had been seriously considering the idea of sur- 
rendering his situation as servant, and joining 
the army, where, with the influence of his most 
excellent friend, Beckett, he was quite certain of 
soon being elevated to the rank of corporal. 

Such thoughts as these had been uppermost in 
Jonas’s head all the way from Sherbrook to 
Waterloo, and as they advanced toward Church- 
ville from the latter place, the country was be- 
coming ily less pop On either 
hand the Canadian forest was beginning to stretch 
out its leafy arms to embrace them, and with the 
exception of a settler’s cabin once in a mile or 
two, peering out from some little patch of clear- 
ing, no other signs of civilized life were visible. 
Suddenly the attention of Jonas was attracted by 

the appearance of two men on horseback, who 
had drawn up in advance of them, as though it 





| 
| 
| 
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erie yirs Ss eye rested on the scene we 
have described, he thurst his hand through the 
bosom of his frock, and drew forth a horseman’s 
pistol. 
The movement, rapid as it was, was observed 
by the two ruffians, who, breathing a maledic- 
tion upon the sturdy intruder who had thus sud- 
denly appeared upon the scenes, turned their 
horses’ heads, and plunging their rowels into the 
flanks of the noble animals they rode, were out 
of pistol range before the stranger’s arrival upon 
the ground. 
“What may this strange proceeding mean, 
ladies ; and above all whom may I have the honor 
thus opportunely to address ?” interrogated the 
young farmer, raising his hat politely in the 
presence of the affrighted ladies. “I heard your 
cries for assistance some distance back, and lost 
not & moment’s time in coming to the rescue ; 
and it seems I was not a moment too soon, to 
judge from present appearances.” 
“No, no, master!” cried Jonas, who was just 
beginning to come to his senses now that the 
danger was past, “ you were not a bit too soon— 
not a bit; for in spite of all I could say and do, 
they’d have robbed my mistress in two minutes 
more if you hadn’t come to our assistance.” 
“Yes! and if we had been protected by a doz- 
en poltroons like yourself, they might have car- 
ried your young mistress off before your cowardly 
face and eyes, you stupid!” cried Mrs. Flem- 
ming, suddenly pouring the pent-up vials of her 
wrath upon the devoted head of the coachman. 
“ How will you answer for your cowardice in this 
affair, to my husband, the judge ? How, sirrah, 
will you contrive to excuse yourself for allowing 
Cora, poor child, to be outraged and insulted, 
and dragged from the carriage by those ruffians 
under your very nose ?” 
“QO, mistress, how could I help it?” whim- 
pered Jonas, ‘when one of the bloody thieves 
had me covered all the time with his pistol? I 
knew he'd shoot if I moved, and I reasoned that 
adead man without arms couldn’t be of much 
service, anyhow, and so I held my peace, to see 
if something as has turned up, wouldn't.” 
“Silence, caitiff!” responded the excited moth 





were their intention to dispute the further progress 
of our travellers. 

“They are surely highwaymen,” muttered | 
Jonas to himself, and his teeth began to chatter | 
with sudden fright. 

Mrs. Flemming and Cora, seated in the inte- 
rior of the coach were wholly insensible of the | 
danger which menaced them, till the horsemen, 
who had drawn up in front of the approaching | 
vehicle, suddenly commanded a halt. At the 
same moment, with a thrill of horror, Jonas ob- 


er, indignantly. ‘“ You had ought to be trans- 
ported for your ungrateful and cowardly con- 
duct, and should be, before I slept, if I were 
Judge Flemming—that you should !” 

The young farmer gave a sudden start at men- 
tion of the latter name, and replaced his weapon 
as thongh he had been guilty of an unwarrant- 
able piece of folly in thus displaying it on so slight 
an occasion, 


we go? “ 
“Certainly,” returned the young man, “if 
you go no farther than Churchville, I should be 
happy to serve you as an escort, for my course 
leads directly through the town, and I see not 
how I could be more pleasantly employed.” 
The ladies expressed their gratification at the 
arrangement, and Jonas leaped down with alacri- 
ty and assisted his mistress into the coach. He 
then resumed his seat, and the carriage rolled 
briskly on in the direction of Churchville. 
They had yet some ten miles to go before 
reaching their destination, and the youth who 
rode, by their side beguiled their thoughts from 
past recollections of danger, so that the remainder 
of the journey was finished up very pleasantly. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE ATTACK. 


WE left the smuggler at the close of our first 
chapter, sur ded by his ¢ ions, and in- 
tently engaged in the perusal of Joe Papineau’s 
letter. As Searle had suggested, its contents 
bore reference only to the secret insurrectionary 
movement then on foot in the vicinity of Na- 
pierville, Beanharno and St. Jean, and read as 
follows : 





“Montreal, April 17th, 1837. 
id Dear Sir:—We the undersigned, disaffect- 
ed citizens of Canada, feeling the injustice of the 
existing laws, and the likelihood of still more 
org 3 under the prospective administration of 
Lord Durham, call upon all men of indepen- 
dent and patriotic feeling to convene together on 
this, the 25th of April, current, in the woods near 
Napierville, to organize ourselves, and establish 
a military league in opposition to the existing 
forms of government, and to the end of annex. 
ation to the United States. The several roads 
leading to the place of rendezvous will be guard- 
ed by trusty sentinels, and our pass word will be 
‘ Liberty or Death !’ 
J. O. CHenter, 
WoLFreEp Ne.son, 
Carr. Van RENSELLAER, 
Josern Papineau.” 


No sooner had Searle perused the contents of 
the foregoing letter, than he commenced reading 
it aloud to his companions. The announce- 
ment of the proposed meeting created a strong 


e deuce with us, and I for one, am willing to 
knock under and acknowledge the corn.” 

“And I!” “And L!” returned a second and 
third. 

“You are wise in your discretion,” answered 
Searle, dropping his pistols coolly by his side ; 
“for a single word from me would send youona 
mission to eternity in a twinkling. The only 
conditions we require of you in surrendering, is 
that you leave this island and return instantly to 
Montreal.” 

“Nothing will suit us better.” “Your com- 
mand shall be carried out to the letter,” cheerily 
responded the defeated party. 

“ Back, Rinaldo, back !” 

In an instant the brute unl d his 
grip at the old man’s throat, and sprang back 
into the hut, wagging his tail as though satisfied 
with the exploit against the law of which he had 
been guilty, while old Crane, more dead than 
alive, and thoroughly subdued, crawled to his 
feet, and felt for the terrible wound which he 
supposed had been inflicted, but to his utter as- 
tonishment, the dog, trained expressly for this 
feat, had not so much as drawn blood. Breath- 
ing a malediction on the head of Carleton, whom 
he had recognized, and promising to see him 
hung at no distant day, the indomitable old man 
turned glumly away, and under cover of the ene- 
my’s pistols, followed his defeated aids to the 
wherry, embarked, and pushed out into the river, 
“He is pluck to the back bone, there is no 
dodging that,” said Hicks, confidently, as the 
wherry, propelled by the strong arms of the ex- 
ciseman, shot noiselessly up the river. 





“ There is other matter for our consideration 
just now,” answered Searle, “of more conse- | 
quence than the ‘pluck’ or the cowardice of | 
anybody. We must leave the island, my friends, 
and lose no time in packing off either ; 
the first peep of to-morrow’s sun the whole police 
force of Montreal will be down about our ears.” 
“True for himn—so they will,” returned Carle- 
ton, uneasily. ‘“ The best thing we can do is to | 
pack up and be off before they can have time to 
spring a trap on us. I’m a fightin’ man, Tallow, } 
but I don’t want to contend single handed agin | 
the whole gover’ment. 


for by 








That's too much odds, 








sensation in their midst, and various were the | 
comments and arguments which followed, result- 
ing as might naturally be supposed, in a general | 
arrangement to be present on the occasion of | 
the meeting of the League. | 

“Well, it don’t matter much after all,” said | 
Carleton, essaying to light his pipe as he spoke, 
“whether it is fighting for liberty or smuggling. 








Mrs. Flemming, after thoroughly annihilating 


One is about as dangerous as t’other, I reckon, 
and amounts to about the same figure if you get 


| Searle “I move we go there; itis by far the | 
| safest spot I know of, and 


Jonas with her indignant black eyes, turned sud- 
| denly upon the young farmer, and remarked : 
| “But we owe you a debt of gratitude, young 
; man; and we are as willing to reward you as 


served them draw their pistols and present them 
fully at his person. 
“O, Mr. Highwaymen, don’t fire; we'll sur- 
render !’’ cried Jonas in an agony of fear. 
Thrilled with the sudden panic, the two women 


lars in this purse, which is but a feeble return for 
cast a terrified glance out of the coach window, 











| the obligation we owe you. Should you ever 
visit Sherbrook, my husband, the judge, will 
tude we have described. They were dressed in | give you a more substantial reward for your 
the garb of civilians, and wore masks over their 
faces. 


and beheld their assailants in the menacing atti- 


timely interference in our behalf.” 


' 

| 

| 

. | 

we are to acknowledge it. There are a few dol- 

| 

j 

| 

| 

i “Nay, madam,” 


exclaimed the young man 








jail at Montreal for a little one. 


wusted. Now I'd as leave be transported to 
Bemuda for a big strike, as to be cramped up in 
That's my sen- 
timents.”’ 

“T've always thought,” said Searle, “that the 
Canadas had ought to belong to the States, and | | 
any move they make in that quarter will alw ays 
meet with my entire sanction.” 


“And mine,” added Lennox, gruffly, “for if 


there is any fighting, you mus@know I am in 
» | for it.” 











ly if we can bring round and conceal our boats 
before sunrise.” 


that,” returned Carleton, attempting 
pipe by foraging up a live coal, but unfortunate- 


you see, for any two-footed trump that walks.”’ | 
“That’s my idea,” said Lennox, “and the | 


| quicker we pack our togs and slide the better.” | 


“But we want some Spot to slide to, or we 
might slump through,” returned Hix ks, face- 
tiously. 

“There is a deserted eabin on the main | 


and, H 
about eight miles above St. Reais,” 


Suggested | 
j 
the beaks, rest assured, 


will never be able to ferret us out there, es pecial- 


“ And we should have to stir our stumps for 


to light his | 


y burning his fingers in the undert 
“Is it a shady locality 1” 
“ Ah, 


aking. 
demanded Lennox 
Carleton can answer that,”” returned 


Searle. 


“ How is it, Carleton 1” inquired Hicks, “ and 


where is it?” 


| on any fresh crusade against socicty or the 


| if pursned, the hindmost boat might lead 


should follow Lennox and 


“In the woods,” growled the individual so ad 


“ The fact | dressed, making some vielent efforts to slap the 


uperfiuous heat out of his fingers, accompanied 


and a few 


“We can’t form much idea from that, any 
* returned Hicks, “ for there's plenty of 
“You know where the bluffs make down a 
Well, then, 


Reais ! 





back im 
The beaks would never think of look- 
ing there for a feller, especially one as is usually 
I lay there a fortnight 
last summer, after that confounded difficulty with 
Walton, and though all the traps as could be 
raked up in Montreal were after me, not a soul 
ventured near the cabin except the cap'n and old 
Pritch, who brought a little grub now and then, 
just to keep a fellow-crittur from starvin’ out 
right ; and there I lay snug as a muskrat, ull the 
gov’nor general had done asking for me. You 
see the old chap was interested, and desired an 
especial interview ; but I concluded it was below 
my dignity to gratify the old gentleman’s w him.” 

“You was modest, and didn't want too much 
notoriety, I suppose. I always feel just so when 
l've made a big strike, and society begins to feel 
an interest in me,” added Hicks, with a sort of 
comical gravity. 

Here the confabulation of the smugglers was 
interrupted by old Pritchard, who had filled an 
earthen bowl for each of the party, with the 
savory stew before mentioned, leaving them at 
liberty to refresh the inner man after the fatigues 
and perils of the day. A decanter of Medford 
rum (the favorite beverage of the smugglers) 
was placed upon the board also, and ‘& corre: 
sponding number of drinking mugs, pipes, to- 
bacco, ete. 

The storm had sensibly subsided during the 
last half hour, and when the smugglers had com- 
pleted their repast, the tirst glimpses of a watery 
moon stood revealed where, since darkness had 
set in, nothing but a leaden sky had been visible. 

“ Come, boys, here is confusion to the beaks, 
the gover’ment, and everything that belongs to 
’em !” cried Carleton, catching at the decanter, 
after finishing his stew. ; 

“And you should have added,” wedged in 
Hicks, following the other’s example by pouring 
out at least a gill and a half of the raw material, 
“ And their powder never be dry.” ( 

“ Good, good!’ shouted Lennox. “ Pll drink 
an approval to that suggestion, anyhow. It’s 
almost equal to the Bunky Hill sentiment, where 
the gineral instructed his feller-sodgers es trust 
in providence, but keep their powder dry. 

“Od ’s death, boys!” cried Searle, who had 
been walking impatiently back and forth for the 
last two minutes, “if we dilly-dally in this way, 
old Crane will have us foul before we think of it. 
Of course he'll go no further up yhe river ‘pay 
Blown over, and moonlight on the water, he'll be 
back in less than two hours with an ample force ; 
for you well know that a part of Colonel Mait- 
land’s regiment has been stationed there since the 
late disturbance. Come, Pritch, pack up the 
pots and kettles, and the provender, for we must 
be down the river in half an hour. It wont do 
to be caught napping ; it would give the enemy 
too much satisfaction. Come, boys, leave dia 
rum, and bear a hand, will you? Here are half 
a dozen packages of silks, and one thing and an- 
other, that must be hoisted from the cellar and 
wrapped up in oil-cloth ; besides all the rest of 
the useful trumpery that’s to be lugged down and 
stowed away in the boats.” 

“But can’t we leave the things in the cellar 
till after this infernal flurry has blown over ?” 
queried Lennox. 

“Yes, and lose them ?” 
firmly. 

“ But how lose them 7—I don’t see.” 

“Simply, because they will not leave the 
island till they have levelled the hut to the 
ground, and that will reveal the cellar in spite of 
our precaution.” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t wonder if you were right 
there, come to consider.” 


answered Searle, 


And Lennox sprang to his feet and assisted 
Searle in lifting up what appeared at first sight 
to be a small square of the solid earth, but which 
in reality proved to be a nicely-fitted trap-door, 
about two feet square, and covered about six 
inches deep with earth. This trap when re- 
moved, revealed what looked to be, and what 
actually was, a square hole some. ten or twelve 
feet deep ; and this was what they denominated 
the cellar. The smuggled goods we 
lowered into this hole previous to « 








re generally 
tarting forth 
law 
which prohibited the exercise of their illegal call. 
ing. Grapples were then lowered, and several 
boxes, contaiaing various kinds of merchandise, 
were hoisted, one after anot her, wrapped securely 
in oil-cloth to prevent all chances of damage 
from water, after which they were speedily trans- 
ferred from the hut to the boats. When every- 
thing of value had been removed, the ‘ 
launched, and the various articles safely on board 
—not omitting the Medford ram and tobaceo of 
which previous mention has been made—it was 
arranged that Lennox and Carleton should pull 
down the river with the freighted boat half an 
hour in advance of the other, by whic 


boats 


“h process, 
down 
on the opposite side of the nver, which would 
allow the foremost an opportunity to effect a 
landing at the desired point without risk of 





dis. 

covery. This was regarded all round a* a capi- 

| tal dodge, and with a hearty “ye-ho!” Carle 
ton and Lennox pulled down the river, leaving 


Searle, Hicks, and old 
remaining boat 


Pritchard to man the 
It was agreed that Searle and his companions 
Carlton after the 
lapse of half an hour, @ the “ traps” did not re- 
turn. If they did, they were to attract their at- 

tention, and then pull down on the opposite side 
of the river, and land th 


e moment there was any 
likelihood of their heir 


overhauled 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TO A SICK FRIEND. 


“BY M. LEWIS. 
Look up, look heavenward from thy lowly bed 
Where streams of love and blessedness arise; 
And when damp vapors gather round thy head, 
Remember death shall ope the vaulted skies! 


A glorious world, bright with celestial beauty, 
Waits thy arrival on the blissful shore: 

Where love and pleasure ever join with duty. 
And grief, and woe, and pain, are known no more. 


There dwell the loved ones who have gone before thee, 
And gentle spirits of all ages gone; 

Thither shall go the true ones who bend o'er thee, 
Guiding thy footsteps while thou tremblest on. 


Then faint not, fear not; from the land immortal 
Thou mayst look down on scenes of earthly love; 
And though thou mayst not ope again earth’s portal, 

We will remember thee and look above. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MARCIA GRAY, 


BY MARIA B B. p. THOMPSON. 

Lik still, throbbing heart! What hast thou 
to do with memories? The spring may come 
again, roses will bloom and violets nestle their 
purple heads among the soft vernal grass; but 
there is no second spring-tide for thee ! 

Thus I mused, at the close of a dreary Feb- 
tnary twilight. The winds rustled mournfully 
in the bare trees ; the snow clouds were scudding 
athwart the cold, gray sky, and a chill sense of 
desolation seemed to pervade the whole world— 
my world at least. 

Ah, how long and bitterly I had suffered! 
And I was growing old, too, falling into the sere 
and yellow leaf. A star had fallen out of my 
sky, and like the lost Pleiad, I deemed it could 
never return. I looked sadly upon my thin and 
wasted hands and watched the white hairs that 
mingled with the black. What did it matter? 
I was alone—alone! For he who had doubled 
every joy and halved every grief was gone. 

Ten years before I had met Leon Snowden. 
I was arich heiress, he a poor, friendless teacher. 
I was vain and foolish, proud of my beauty, my 
wealth, my position. He was wise, good, noble, 
with a kingly presence that commanded respect, 
and akingly heart within him. I saw and ad- 
mired him; but I only sought to subdue the 
grave, noble-looking man into falling, in love 
with me, Marcia Gray the heiress. Of course I 
would not think of marrying a teacher. 

So I drew him within my charmed circle; 
baited him with soft words, and introduced him 
to a set, among which, if there were many gay 
and giddy ones, there were still more who were 
wise, eloquent and learned. He drank in the 
charmed atmosphere around him. Youth, beau- 
ty, learning, wealth and splendor, all were there. 
His senses were dazzled, his heart touched, his 
under Ai fied. If, in the quiet watches 
of the night, ‘alittle mean dwelling in the coun- 
try, where an aged woman in poverty-stricken 
garments and a crippled girl were longing for 
one glimpse of the son and brother whose pres- 
ence brought their only sunlight or earth, if this 
dwelling sometimes rose before him, and he felt 
their sorrowing dependence on him, he quieted 
his conscience by merely sending them the hardly- 
earned money drawn from his ill-paid profession, 
and returned with a deeper and still growing zest 
to the brilliant receptions which I now nightly 
held. 

Thad invited an elderly lady who was intimate 
in our family, to reside with me after the death 
of my parents. Under her protection, I ventured 
upon a course of fashionable life, and had be- 
come heartily sick of the vapid and uninteresting 
beings I encountered—butterflies whose painted 
wings I could not endure should fan my cheek. 

But this man, this Leon Snowden, how far 
above them did he appear! Had he not been 
poor, how would I have triumphed in winning 
his heart. But my educational ideas were all on 
the side of wealth and position, and I could not 
think of such an union. He fluttered around 
the candle that was to light him to misery. It 
is no light tale which I am telling ; but the sad 
story of the grief of a noble heart. Bear with 
it a little while. 

The crowd had all gone. I had received 
scores of friends and followers that evening, but 
the last loiterer had departed. It was a brilliant 
night, the rich harvest moon shining gloriously 
above the tree tops, and looking down into my 
windows, which were wide open, for the crowd 
and the lights had heated the rooms to suffoca- 
tion. The lights were now extinguished. I had 
knelt down before the window, with my clasped 
hands upon its sill. In that hour I wished my- 
self a poor, low-born maiden, who might without 
fear of censure wed the village teacher. A step 
approached the window. I was so abstracted 
that, although I heard the step, I was not startled, 
nor did I remember how late it was. In a mo- 
ment the object of my musings stood before me. 
I felt the color tingle in my cheek, as if the as- 
sembled crowd were still there to see him. 

“ Pardon me, Miss Gray,” he said, hastily, 
“T have lost something, and have returned to 
seek it.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Snowden! Let me call some 
one to find it. What was it?” 

He murmured something about a ring and a 
chain, and though he positively refused to let me 
call for any one, and though he evidently could 
not find it himself, he still lingered about the 





window. 

“This is a glorious night, Miss 
could worship the moon, she is so beautiful ; 
she is so cold and proud !” 

He spoke with a sorrowful tone, as if it trou- 
bled him. 

“ She is like some human beings, 
replied. 

“QO, ves! 
were leas high and stately, do you imagine ?” 

“Perhaps. Ido not know,” 
“ She but obeys her nature.” 

I do not know how it happened, but word fol- 
lowed word, until at last the terrible confession 


Gray! I 


I think,” I 





came, Leon Snowden loved me! I cover my 
that hour when the noblest and best heart on 
earth was laid at my feet, and I—foolish, proud 
girl that I was—spurned it with apparent con- 
tempt. Never shall I forget the sorrowful dignity 
with which he heard my refusal. 

“Tt is well, Miss Gray. Yonder moon is not 
more beautiful, more cold or proud than yourself. 
Forget that I have attempted to woo a being so 
far above me. 


I shall not offend again.” 

Already I was suffering torments for obeying 
pride instead of the dictates of my heart. Pride 
said, “ Refuse him now, he will come again.” 
My heart said, “There is not a being on earth 
so dear. Why not tell him so?’ It was along 
struggle, and pride won. Yet it was agony to 
see him go away. Had his step faltered, or had 
he shown any sign of weakness I should not have 
cared ; but no, he went away with his old, kingly 
air, and a step as proud as my own would have 
been, had my affections been outraged as his 
were. Then, I fully realized my folly. 

Mrs. Woodworth came down the next morn- 
ing and entered the drawing-room to investigate 
the amount of disorder resulting from the last 
evening's party. She found me on the couch 
where I had thrown myself, unconscious of the 
autumnal air that was circling around me. I 
was moaning in the dead, heavy sleep that had 
overwhelmed me after hours of deep suffering. 
She roused the whole household to carry me to 
my bed, and to administer medicines. I ordered 
them out of my room and locked the door, 
dressed myself richly and went out, to Mrs. 
Woodworth’s horror and amazement, to make a 
succession of morning calls. 

She thought me half-crazy, and so, I fancy, 
did the other people I called on—but I was the 
rich Miss Gray, and no one would whisper what 
they suspected. Had I been Lucy Witham, the 
poor seamstress, I should have been carried off 
to a mad-house, for the strange talk and manner 
I exhibited that afternoon. 

At twelve, I passed Mr. Snowden’s school- 
house, without remembering where it stood 
until I was close to it. A rush of noisy scholars 
at the door made me start, and as I looked 
up involuntarily, he was standing at the win- 
dow. He was very pale, but composed, and 
bowed as if nothing had happened. How could 
he preserve that dignitied air—the poor discard- 
ed teacher? while I, the haughty being who had 
refused him, was coloring and even weeping— 
for the tears would start in spite of my pride. 

I looked back once, thinking he would follow 
me; but I had mistaken him. There still re- 
mained seven weeks of the term for which he 
had engaged, and in that time he never approach- 
ed me. When it was over, he went away, no 
one seemed to know where. But I went no 
more out of my own house. Day after day, 
Mrs. Woodworth urged and entreated me to go 
out, if it were only for my health’s sake. I sat 
in my chamber and dreamed a dream of love and 
joy all blighted and destroyed. From this 
dream I was recalled by a message from the 
solicitor who had the charge of my property. I 
walked mechanically down to the parlor. A 
glance at his pale face showed me that some- 
thing was thematter. Cold drops of sweat stood 
on his forehead, and twice he essayed to speak, 
but no sound came from his white lips. 

“ Tell it, Mr. Sedgewick, whatever it may be. 
I am prepared for anything ?” 

My calm manner re-assured him. He poured 
a glass of water from the ice pitcher and drank 
it hastily. 

“ Miss Gray, are you prepared for ruin? Can 
you bear to hear me say that your entire fortune 
is gone, and gone, too,” he gasped for breath, 
“gone, too, by my means? Yet God knows,” 
and he burst into a passion of tears— God 
knows, I did it for the best. Linvested it as I 
thought would be most profitable to you and to 
me. O, Miss Gray! to think of what you are 
to-day and what you were yesterday. O, how 
can you bear poverty, you who have been so 
tenderly reared ?” 

“Ts it all gone, Mr. Sedgewick ?” 

“All but this house.” 

“ Thank God!” I said, with a tone that made 
him start. Ithink he imagined that my misfor- 
tune had injured my senses. 

“Miss Gray! ©, I understand! You are 
thankful that the house at least is left you. True, 
it is a home.” 

I let him think so—but I was thinking of the 
difference between a poor teacher and the Marcia 
Gray of to-day. How strangely small it had 
grown in a single hour! It was soon hinted 
abroad that I was a beggar—almost! I knew 





but | 


Would she be less beautiful if she | 


Lanswered coldly. } 


it would be so. I did not care. Ten years have 
Mrs. Woodworth and I lived together in the 
lone old house. Ten years we have toiled in the 
garden in summer, rearing flowers and fruits to 
keep the wolf from the door in winter ; and only 
last night, the dreary February night, I was giving 
my thoughts vent in the words I have recorded. 

We had no light in the room save that which 
flickered on the wall trom the hearth. We have 
been prudent—the dear old lady and I, and have 
satlong after dark often without a light. Some 
one knocked, and as Mrs. Woodworth is timid, I 
went to the door for we kept no servant now, 
though of course the stranger who appeared, 
| thought I was one. 


“ Is Miss Gray living here now ?” asked a voice 
which I should have known in the spirit world if 
I had not heard it for ages. I saw the shadowy 
outline of a form, and knew, even in that uncer- 
tain light that it was Leon Snowden that I look- 
ed upon. 


I spoke ina low voice when I told 
} him that Miss Gray still lived there, and I pre- 
| ceded him to the sitting-room, while Mrs. Wood- 
worth, in lighting the 
| lamp, was vanishing out of an opposite door. 


having just succeeded 
Then we stood face to face, with the memory of 
the past crowding up before us. 

It was long past midnight ere we separated. 
| I watched him down the garden path and out 
into the wide, chilling waste—but in my heart it 
| was summer and the roses were blooming afresh, 
for Leon had not forgotten his early love, and 
now that she was poor and desolate, he had come 
And sor- 
rowing only that I can not lavish the wealth I 


| once more to ask her to be his wife. 


face with my hands to this day when I think of 


once had upon him, I have consented—O, how 
gladly! 

Thus I wrote yesterday. 
surprise awaited me. Mrs. Woodworth went 
into the village to purchase something where- 
with we and 
she there learned that the teacher, Mr. Snowden, 
had returned from Europe immensely rich. This 
troubled I remembered that in a similar 
situation, I rejected him. I remembered the ten 
dreary years that might have been so blest ; and 
I spoke my thoughts aloud—but a dear voice 
hushed mine, and a dear hand was laid upon 
my head, a new and beautifal dream came to 
me in place of the old one that had shown me 
only blight and life-long desolation. 


This morning a new 
might dine our beloved guest, 


me. 





We are going away to visit some of those 
scenes in the Old World which Leon has wan- 
dered through. They will be dearer stilt, he 
says, if witnessed with me. To-night I sign my 
name for the last time Marcia Gray ! 
be married to-morrow morning. 


We are to 
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TRUTH WITH CHILDREN, 


BY 8S. P. BRIGHAM. 


Littre Willie Atkins had been suffering in- 
tensely with the toothache all day. His mother 
had done all in her power to alleviate the pain. 
She had put creosote, camphor and other appli- 
cations on the tooth, poulticed and bathed his 
cheek, but all to no purpose. 

“©, mother!” said Willie, “it does ache so. 
I cannot bear it,” and he held his face in his 
hands, with such a low moan, and looked so im- 
ploringly into his mother’s fice for relief. “It 
aches so hard.” He sat down on his little stool 
beside her, and laid his head in her lap. She 
soothed and pitied, but could not help him. She 
knew of but one way of relief, and that was to 
have the tooth extracted immediately. How 
could it be accomplished ¢ was the thought that 
occupied her mind. 

“ Willie,” said his mother, “I think we had 
better go down and let Doctor Loomis look at it; 
he may give you something that will cure it.” 

“T’m afraid he will pull it,” said Willie. 

Now the tooth had troubled him many times, 
but had never pained him so long and so severely 
before, and his mother knew that decayed as it 
was, the only permanent remedy lay in its ex- 
traction, yet she answered : 

“O, no he wont, I know. I don’t believe he 
will even think it necessary. It wont do any 
harm to have him look at it, you know, and he 
may do something to help it at once.” 

Still Willie demurred ; he had a great horror 
of the doctor. Moreover, he had an instinctive 
feeling that something more was meant than the 
mere looking at his tooth. Just then a sharp 
pain shot through his face and he wavered no 
longer. He put on his cap and tippet, took his 
mother’s hand, and went tothe doctor’s office. 
Doves)? wh Wwe. Atkin aside, 
“ Willie is such a timid “tre fellow, can’t you 
contrive to pull his tooth without his knowing it.” 
“Trust me,” said the dottor, “I know just 
how to manage such cases,” and he nodded sig- 
nificantly to Mrs. Atkins. 

Willie, as he heard the whispering, again 
doubted. He imagined his mother and the doc- 
tor somehow were leagued together against him, 
and he shut his mouth, compressed his little lips 
and resolutely prepared himself for resistance. 

“ And this is the little boy who has suffered so 
severely with the toothache,” said the doctor, 
coaxingly, as he laid his hand on Willie’s head. 
“That needn’t be. I'll try and see what I can do 
to help it. Which tooth is it?” 

Still Willie’s mouth remained firmly shut as 
ever, and no promise of relief which the doctor 
could make, would induce him to open it. 

“ Willie has such beautiful teeth, doctor—such 
as you don’t often see in a boy of his age,’’ said 
his mother. ‘ Why wont you show them to the 
doctor, Willie?” 

“ Has he?” said the doctor. 
to see them.” 

Willie, flattered by their words, opened his 
mouth and displayed two rows of little white teeth 
for the doctor’s inspection. Yet feeling a little 
suspicious, he kept a guard on his lips. 

“ Upon my word,” said the doctor, “ those are 
fine teeth. I wonder if the back ones look as 
well as the front?” 

Stimulated by praise, Willie quite forgot his 
suspicions, and opened his mouth widely. 

“And this is the naughty tooth, is it?” he 
said, as Willie, reassured by the doctor’s manner, 
pointed out the offending tooth. “ I’ve some- 
thing here in my handkerchief which I'll put on, 
and it will be cured forever.” 

Willie looked suspiciously at the handkerchief, 
and seeing what he supposed to be the doctér’s 
finger, covered with one end of the handkerchief, 
all ready to make the promised application, 
offered no further objections and allowed the doc- 
tor to hold his head. In a second the tooth was 
out and in the doctor’s hand, almost before he 
knew it! He Aad put on-something that would 
prevent that tooth from ever aching again—some- 
thing which nothing else 
would. He had put on the instrument concealed 
in the treacherous handkerchief, and the tooth 
was out and before him! 

But what was it that made Willie spring upon 
his feet, clench his little fists and grow red in the 









“T should like 


would cure, when 


It was not pain. No, Willie was a courageous 
made up his mind to bear it like a man. Besides, 
there hadn’t been much pain ; it was a hard tooth 
to ache, but easy enough to pull. Children’s 
first teeth always come easily. What was it, 
then, that made him seize his cap and rush madly 
into the street? He was not mad with pain but 
anger. He felt that 
done him. His suspicions had been lulled by 
the soft words of the doctor, his vanity had been 
flattered by praises, and lured on by promises of 
immediate relief, he had pointed out, with his 
own finger, He had been 
cheated, in fact fooled, and angry with himeelf, 


gross injustice had been 


the aching tooth. 





above all with others, he departed without cere- 
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face, while he stamped his feet upon the floor? | 


little fellow, and had he known it, he would have | 
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mony 


nimity, the pain was entirely gone, 


though he never forgot the way it was done 
A few days after, Mrs. 
the table in her parlor. 


Atkins was sewing at 


Her husband was going 


away on the morrow, and it was necessary that | 
: .. | 
the garment she was making should be finished 


as speedily as possible. 
her eyes the last half hour, so engrossed was she 
in her work, and had not noticed that Willie, 
had been playing with his blocks and marbles at 
her feet all the afternoon, had disappeared from 
the room — Suddenly missing him, she looked up 
just in time to see him retracing his steps from 
the store room, casting sh 
left, to see if he Now in 
this store-room was a box of remarkably 
oranges, which Mrs. 
from New Orleans. 





y glances from right to 
had been discovered. 


Atkins’s brother had sent 
They had rapidly disap- 
peared of late, and seeing Willie’s frightened and 
guilty looks, her suspicions naturally tell on him. 
She was right; he had been in the store-room and 
had eaten two large, fine oranges. 

“Willie,” said she, 
stealing my oranges. 


angrily, “you've been 
Aren't you ashamed ?”” 

“Indeed I haven't, mother. I haven’t seen an 
orange this week. I have been down in the gar- 
den playing with Juno.” 

“Now, Willie,” said his mother, “ you know 
you are telling a lie; you haven't been in the 
garden ; you've been eating my oranges.” 

“Indeed, mother, I haven't.” 

“But saw you. I looked in at the keyhole 
and saw you eating them.” 

Now this was proof positive. Willie, finding 
he had been seen, acknowledged his fault, and 
his mother punished him for the falsehood he 
told, while she had told two herself to make him 
confess one! She had not seen him eat the 
oranges, neither had she looked through the key- 
hole. She had not even arisen from her seat ! 

The next day they were all in the garden, and 
Willie, who had been watching his opportunity, 
thought it a capital chance to get another taste of 
the oranges. He quickly repaired to the store- 
room, but he had grown wiser from yesterday’s 
experience, and was determined that the tell-tale 
keyhole should reveal no more secrets, so he shut 
the door and quickly filled it with paper on the 
inside. -He commenced eating as composedly 
and with as keen a relish as if eating his dinner. 

Is there no still voice to speak to him and tell 
him what a wicked act he is committing ¢ Hasn’t 
his mother ever taught him how wrong it is to 
lie and steal? Yes, she has told him often. 
Why is it, then, that her words have made no 
impression on the boy, and he acts deliberately 
and in direct violation of her instruction? Ah, 
her own example is wanting to seal them. 

After he had finished his feast, he pulled the 
paper from the keyhole and ventured boldly 
forth, for this time he knew nobody had seen 
him. He had gone only as far as the hall, when, 
unfortunately, he met his mother, who just com- 
ing in from the garden. 
rr rt nee she, sternly, “ you’ve been again 

“What wakes you always accuse me of doing 
a thing, when you don’t know whether I’ve done 
it or not?” asked Willie, when a new thought 
occurred to him. 

“J don’t,” said his mother; ‘I do know.” 

“Did you see me ?” 

“ Yes, I saw you.” 

“How? Did you look through the keyhole 
again to-day ?”’ 

“Yes,” said his mother, “I looked inrough 
the keyhole and saw you.” 

“No, you didn’t,” said Willie, triumphantly ; 
“you didn’t, I stopped it up on the inside!” 
And he laughed loud and long, and capered 
about the room in perfect joy. 

He had been upon the point of denying the 
charge, but seeing his mother was going to get 
caught in her own trap, he willingly confessed, 
for the sake of having the satisfaction of deiect- 
ing her in a falsehood. 

“Wasn't that capitally done?” thought he. 
“She couldn’t come it over me that time, not 
she. I've got learned !” 

What had he learned? He had learned not to 
trust his mother; he had learned that she would 
deceive him whenever it suited her purpose. She 
had lost a few oranges, it is true, but she had lost 
what was infinitely greater—her son's confidence 
in her word. Poor, weak, misguided woman! 
Are these the principles you instill into his 
young, susceptible mind? Is this the way you 
train that immortal soul God has given you to 
fit for heaven? If your son grows up undutiful 
and rebellious ; if your hair turns white with 
if he meets with a miser- 
God 


anxiety and sorrow ; 
able end, you 
forbid there should be many such mothers! 

But let us present the opposite picture, and see 
if a more truthful mode of managing children is 
not more efficacious. 

Willie Atkins had not been gone from the doc- 
tor’s office an hour, when Harry Gordon and his 
mother came in. He, too, had come to have a 
tooth extracted, not an aching one, 
well tooth, which 
inside another, what the doctors call a “ tusk 
It was necessary that it should be 
extracted, to allow the other to grow in its proper 
place. Harry’s mother had explained all this to 
him before he came. She had shown him how 
his mouth would be disfigured if the tooth were 
allowed to grow; that although the pain would 
be considerable, yet it would not last long, and 
if he resolutely made up his mind he could bear 


cannot absolve yourself. 


but a strong, 


sound, was growing directly 


immediately 


it. Harry came fully prepared to stand the try- 

ing ordeal like a man. 
Determined as he 

heart did flutter so it conld almost be seen to beat 


was to be courageous, his 


A little time sufficed to restore his equa- 
his toothache 
was cured forever, and on the whole, he was glad, 


She had scarcely raised | 


who | 


fine | 





under his jacket as he saw the doctor with the | 


dreaded instrument in his hand. 
ulous voice he said to the doctor 

“ Will it hurt me very much ? 

“©, no, not in the least! I never hurt good 
little boys like vou, do I, Mrs. Gordon t” he re 
plied, appealing to that lady. 

“I did not know teeth could ever be extracted 
Yes, Harry, I should think it 
must hurt you, perhaps a good deal ; but I think 
you can bear pain, can’t you?” said his mother 


without pain 


ey newepape 
In a low, trem- | iignments in the United States, the suterriter yaeerwe 


| 


The doctor looked surprised; it wasn’t the 


way he was in the habit of m nagging 
He had had many difficult cases, 


children. 
but had alwave 
practised deception of this kind. Harry shut his 


eyes, kept tightly hold of his mother's hand, and 


moved not or groaned, as the tooth, with a jerk 
which nearly took his head with it, came out of 
It was a bad tooth to pull, 
two long prongs 


* Did 1 stand it well, 


his mouth and had 
mother?” said Harry 

= Nobly, And Mrs. Gor 
don kissed him tenderly, and stroked his curly 
hair with all a mother’s fondness 


bravely, my son!" 


Harry stepped high and proudly as he walked 
home, and felt that he had undenrone a difficult 
surgical operation. The pleasure he experienced 
far more than counterbalanced the pain he had 
suffered. 

“ Did it hurt you much *” said his father, as 
he listened to an account of the morning's trans 
actions when he came home to dinner 

“ Yes, it did a great deal ; but mother told me 
it would before T went, and I made up my mind 
to bear it well.” 

“Harry,” said his mother, in 
was it my ball of red yarn you were playing 


the evening, 


with yesterday in the garden?” 

“©, no, mother, it was a red leather ball Ed- 
die Pratt lent me.” 

His mother believed him. Harry had never 
told her a lie, and why should he? 

ivear little Harry Gordon; you'll never go far 
astray with such a mother as you have to guide 
you! You dwell in the sunshine of love and 
truth. Mothers, if you wish to be honored and 
respected by your children, deal honestly with 
them by word and act. 


Ow Curious “Department, 
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Sagacity of a Rat. 

During a dreadful storm, which happened on the 4th of 
September, 1829, a singular instance of a rat's sagacity 
occurred in the vicinity of Haddington. About the time 
the river Tyne was at its height, a number of people were 
assembled on its margin, watching the huge masses of 
hay swept along in its irresistible course. At length « 
swan hove in sight, struggling sometimes for the land, 
and at other sailing majestically along with the torrent, 
and, as it drew near, a black spot was observed on its 
snowy plumage, which the spectators were astonished to 
find was a living rat; and it is probable that it had been 
borne from its domicile in some hayrick, and observing 
the swan, hastened to it as a refuge. On the bird making 
land, the rat leaped from its back and scampered away ; 
but s merciless fellow laid it dead with a blow of his staff. 


Somnambulism. ¥ 
The majority of mankind are inclined to believe that a 
sleep-walker is guided by a providentialf instinct, which 


leads him safely across parapets, along the edges of preci- , 


pices, and through fordable streams, landing him unhurt 
on the safe side. Many surprising feats of this kind have, 
indeed, been accomplished, but they must be regarded as 
exceptional. Recently, an American editor of high repute 
took a fatal leap from a precipice whilst in a state of som- 
nambulism; and a young man in London. whilst sleep- 
walking, raised the window of his room, and leaped into 
the street, fatally fracturing his skull. Those whe behold 


\ Aleep-Walker should not refrain, either from motives of 








wrong to do so abruptly; but the unforttimme pérecta 
should be carefully and gently roused. 





The Bird of the Tolling Bell. 

Among the highest woods and deepest glens of Brazil a 
sound ix sometimes heard, so singular that the noise 
seems quite unnatural; it is like the distant and sclema 
tolling of a church-bell struck at intervals. This extra- 
ordinary noise proceeds from the arawonda. The bird 
sits at the top of the highest trees in the deepest forests, 
and though constantly heard in the most desert places, it 
is very rarely seen. It ix impossible to conceive anything 
of more solitary character than the profound silence of 
the woods, broken only by the metallic and almost super- 
natural sound of this invisible bird, coming from the air, 
and seeming to follow wherever you go. The arawouda is 
white, with a circle of red round its eyes; its size is about 
that of a small pigeon. 


Remarkable. 

Miss Phebe Newbegin, who died in Nantacket, lately, 
at the advanced age of YZ years 5 months, leaves a sister 
nearly 90 years of age, with whom she has slept every 
night for eighty-cight years, with the exception of three 
weeks during childhood. when Mary, the surviving sister, 
went to Newburyport with her mother. The deceased 
never left the island. 
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THE WELCOME GUEST, 

This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the subscriber on the firet of 
January, 1860. It is intended, as ite name indicates, for 
the Home Cincre. and its individuality conriste in ite 
forming just such a journal as any father, brother, or 
friend would introduce to the fireside. It is 


EN tIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories will be introduced, nor adver- 
tisementa admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and compieteness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fouo Foam, presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columns of original and 
reaily 


CHOICE AND DELIVHTFUL READING. 


This new journal wil! be full to the brim each week of 
finely written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of 
eminent men and of famous women, prose and poetic 
gems, all that is worthy of note in the foreign and do- 
mestic news, gomip of the day, sparkling gems from new 

yoke, and witand humor, forming & mort captivating 
weekly melange. The pian of ite weue, which bas been 
long perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere, north. south, east and weet It is entirely 
neutral in polities, and ai) sectional and sectarian nist- 
ters, preferring t) make iteelf a Wetcome Gurer to each 
and all, rather than to induige in jarring discussions. No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully its fair pages, which 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. 1a all respects it is 

FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 

the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introdace to the public a corps of SEW AND BRtLisaNt? 
wWairtas; and it will follow the lead of no other journal 
that is published. It presents» chaste and elegant head- 
ing, and is printed upon heavy, fine white paper. on « 
rich, clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
a charming visitor fr any family in the land. In the ed- 
iterial conduct of the paper, a corp: of lady contritrutors 
are organise], as well as several sterling writers of the 
other sex. and it te promised that no weekly journal io 
the world shall excel it in pleasing variety, and the uni- 
interest of cach sucressite nue 





ning one of the cldest and largest tT ovtab. 

unlimited facilities which emewre the OM piwteteee and 
excelience of thie new weekly journal 

ee INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 

° 26 
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Tears Scwe ae sod one to getter up of cheb 
SINGLE COPIES FOUR CENTS 
Tas Bisc oF ove Unions and Tee Wetcows Greasy wil 
be sent together for #4 « ) ear 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
| 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ODE. 


No room now for sorrow, 
Nor anguish, nor fear; 
No dread of the morrow, 
Nor swift-rolling tear; 


But gladness and joy 
Forevermore flow, 
Without an alloy 
Of sorrow and woe. 


I've met with my love, 
So faithful and true, 

With starlight above 
And emerald hue. 


I told her how dreary 
The hours passed away, 

When, forlorn and weary, 
I watched for that day 


When I should behold her, 
Should gaze on her charms, 

Again should enfold her 
Around with my arms. 


But love, we must purt, 
One kiss, and farewell ; 

Tis pain to my heart, 
But must be—farewell! 
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THE YANKEE ADVENTURER. 


BY MISS M. A. AVERY. 





[conc.upep.] 


For some minutes the judge scrutinized Kate’s 
agitated countenance, and from its perusal drew 
conclusions that came very near the truth. Nor 
was he at all displeased thereat. 

“ Kate,” he said, “ if you feel thus, perhaps it 
would not be amiss for you to visit the young 
mun, and ask his forgiveness. And who knows, 
dear Kate, but that the light of your smiles might 
revive and put new life into the poor fellow even 
now. I am sure nothing else can. Suppose 
you try it!” 

Kate did try it—without giving herself time to 
nurse her pride. Regardless as he had thought 
her, she had sadly missed him and_ secretly 
mourned his illness; and but for that pride 
would have sought to comfort and console him. 
But in the dread thought of his dying, pride was 
forgotten; and with a heart full of penitence for 
the past, and agonizing fears for the future, she 
made her way to his chamber. 

She advanced tremblingly towards the bed, 
and motioning the black nurse away, bent over 
him in the subdued light; but started back with 
an exclamation of terror, at the sight of the rav- 
ages a long illness had made in his countenance. 
His long, dark hair lay in wavy masses upon the 
pillow—away from his broad brow that was now 
as white as alabaster, his features were contracted 
with pain, his eyes shut, and surrounded by dark 
circles; a tear glittered upon his hollow cheek, 
and the hand that was outstretched upon the 

__counterpang,, was attenma;edsind slireomd-ob—— 

At the sound of her voice he opened his great 

\\bright eyes, and fixed them upon her face, and a 
flash of eager joy passed over his own, as he held 
out his hand, and feebly pronounced her name. 
The sight of his pale, sutfering face completely 
subdued her pride ; and taking the offered hand, 
she burst into an uncontrollable passion of tears. 
“ Kate! Miss Effingham !’’ he exclaimed, with 
emotion scarce less than her own. ‘“ What 
means this emotion? Do you indeed pity the 
poor miserable wretch you have so often 
scorned ?” 
“O, can youever forgive that scorn—those 
insults so unmerited by you, so unworthy of my- 
self, and which Ihave so long and so bitterly 
regretted ?”” she sobbed. 
“Have you, indeed! I supposed you too in- 
ditferent to my welfare to care what my feelings 
were.” 
“Do not think it. I lave cared, and will own 
that I have bitterly repented the part I have act- 
ed towards you.” 
“You have cared! O, Kate! do you know 
what those feelings were? Do you know that I 
have loved you deeply, passionately, but not quite 
hopelessly till now, when the knowledge of 
your approaching marriage has contributed to 
lay me upon a sick bed! But proud as your- 
self, Kate Effingham, I would not have told you 
of this, had you not humbled yourself to ask my 
forgiveness, which in view of the near approach 
of death, I freely accord to you.” 
“Death! ©, you must not—you shall not 
die,” she passionately exclaimed. 
“ What have I to live for? Life were blank 
without Kate Effingham’s love.” 
“Tt is yours. It has long been yours. O, 
why will you force me to confess it!” And she 
bent down and hid her flushed face upon the 
pillow. 
“QO, Kate! butare you not about to wed Frank 
Leighton ?” 
“No, no, I detest Frank Leighton. 
not marry him for all the Indies.” 
«OQ, that [had known this before !’’ he sighed, 
as he gently drew the flushed face down to his 
pallid lips. 
She sobbed afresh; but at last returned his 
passionate kiss. To lose him, now that her pride 
was subdued, and she knew that he returned the 
love she had battled with so long, she felt would 
be worse than to die with him there. 
“Dear Kate,” he faintly murmured, “ if any- 
thing in this world could bring me back life and 
health, it would be the knowledge of your love 
for me.”’ 
“ Would that it might do so. 
for me,” she sobbed. 
“Would you be my wife if I should, dear 
Kate?” 
“ Willingly, gladly.” 
“ Then J must live. 1 cannot die and leave you, 
darling. The heaven upon earth tempts my sin- 
ful soul more than that above,” he exclaimed, 
as he fell back completely exhausted by his 
varied emotions. 

Kate was alarmed. She called back the nurse 
from the ante-room, sent for the doctor, and sure 
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O, live! live 


enough, it was as much as all could do to keep 
the breath of life in the patient for the next few 
days. He had miscalculated his strength. The 
excitement of their meeting, joined to the poison- 
ous dose he had taken, operating upon a weak- 
ened constitution, came very near to making a 
reality of what he intended should be a sham. 
He was perfectly conscions, too, all the time; 
and to die by his own means, and with such a 
terrible sin upon his conscience, was not by any 
means the least of his troubles. Kate watched 
over him with untiring devotion, and more than 
once had his weakness permitted, would he have 
confessed to her the truth. 

At last, when all hope was ended, he began 
slowly to revive, and when once the crisis was 
over, his recovery was as rapid as he could have 
wished. And now, more than ever, came the 
hardest trial of his virtuous principles. With 
her daily companionship, her watchful care and 
tender interest in all that concerned him, his love 
for the beautiful Kate had increased tenfold, and 
he felt that it would be impossible to part with 
her ; and yetstrange as it may seem, as he grew 
better, and began to review the past, the idea 
gained strength in his mind, that through it all, 
Kate Effingham had been acting a deceptive 
part. That she did not, and had never loved 
him; and that the idea of his vast wealth had 
alone influenced her to do as she had done. 
That she had not betrayed the least interest in 
him, till he made that deceptive will, was proot 
enough of the fact tohim. Had he thought 
otherwise, he would now, so burdened was his 
conscience, have confessed the truth, and thrown 
himself upon her mercy. As it was, after many 
conscientious struggles, he resolved to make her 
his wife, and run his risk as to future con- 
sequences. 

So in the early summer days the bridal was 
celebrated, with all the pomp befitting the cir- 
cumstances of the bride; after which they set 
out on a tour of travel, to end in a visit to his 
northern home. 

After visiting the principal cities and places of 
interest in the north, and enjoying as only fond 
lovers can, the society and scenery through which 
they passed, they at last approached the spot 
where Neal Richardson was born. He had lin- 
gered in every beautiful spot, to enjoy his doubt- 
ful happiness, and put off the evil day as long as 
possible ; but it had come, and he must now 
nerve himself to confess the truth, and perhaps 
resign the precious treasure he had so wrong- 
fully won. The bitterness of the struggle now 
assured him that the way of the transgressor is 


ard. 

He had passed sleepless nights, and looked so 
ill and wretched as the hour drew near, that Kate 
again became alarmed for his health and life ; 
but he quieted her fears, until they came to the 
little wayside inn nearest to his former residence, 
where they stopped and dined. After the meal 
was over, he asked her to walk out with him, 
upon a neighboring hill, to look for the first time 
upon his home and the territory that belonged to 


where he stopped suddenly. 

“O, how beautiful!’ she exclaimed, as she 
cast her eyes around, upon hill and valley, rock 
and river, farms, cattle and villages ; all glorious 
in the bright hues of carly autumn, and bathed 
in the golden sunshine, with the gentle murmur 
of the waves of Long Island Sound dashing upon 
the beach, just far enough distant to make a kind 
of plaintive melody. 

“Tt is beautiful,” he replied, “ more beautiful 
to me than any other spot on earth, and Kate— 
All that I see is mine.” 

She looked up to him in surprise at the words, 
and tone ; and saw to her astonishment, that his 
eyes were shut, his face flushed, and his form 
trembling with some uncommon emotion. 

“Neai, my husbend! What is it? 
can be the matter?” she cried, in alarm. 

“ He opened his eyes, clasped his hands, and 
threw himself at her feet, in utter self-abasement. 

“O, Kate! my beautiful Kate! must I resign 
you forever?” he exclaimed, imploringly. 

“No, no, not if youlove me. But what— 
why—” 

“O, Kate, what will you say, when I tell you 
Tam not what I seem—that I am an inpostor— 
that I have deceived you, or allowed you to de- 
ceive yourself,” and he cast down his eyes in 
bitter shame. 

“Deceived me! how, or in what way?” she 
exclaimed, in an almost inaudible tone, as she 
stepped back from him against a rock. 

“In this. You married me for my wealth, 
but aside from what I have earned by my own 
exertions, I am penniless. Those broad and 
beautiful lands for miles around, once belonged 
to my ancestors, but they have long since passed 
away from our family; all—all but the few 
patrimonial acres around that old homestead 
beneath the hill, beneath whose mossy roof I was 
born. My father has met with reverses, and is 
comparatively poor, but he is a good and a noble 
man; and there are few upon the earth like my 
mother, who would blush for her idolized son, 
did she know to what a subterfuge he descended 
to win the hand of his beautiful bride.” 

“Her wealth rather. Villain! I see it all 
now,” she exclaimed, with flashing eyes. “ Your 
whole life at the south has been a lie, to assist 
you in sacrificing me at the shrine of your vanity 
and to obtain possession of my fortune.” 

“O, Kate,” he cried, rising to his feet, and 
speaking rapidly and vehemently. “Has word 
or deed of mine ever told you that I sought your 
wealth? Have I ever touched a dollar of your 
boasted fortune? Did I not refuse the thou- 
sands you offered me, and which were legally 
mine after our marriage? Have I not the talent 
to win all the gold I wish for—all we really 
need? And could I not have had a richer wo- 
man’s fortune thrown at my feet for the asking ? 
You know that this is so; and why will you 
doubt that it was love for you alone, that tempted 
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| me to make that deceptive will. 


, the fever of revenge in a bosom that had never 


| ing of winning you by fair means, I resolved to 


ishment for the pride that had scorned me ; the 
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me in an hour of weakness, and vain frenzied 
longing for the prize I could not reach, to sully 
the brightest jewel in my possession—a clear and 
untroubled conscience.” 

“But why do that, when truth would have 
served your purpose as well ?” 
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“Would it? O, Kate, you know that you | 
would never have married me, believing me | 
penniless. You know, that you never spoke a | 


pitying word to me until after the fiend tempted 
you despised and scorned me, until you roused 
before yielded to its unhallowed influences. Then 


I vowed that I would humble you, and bend 
your proud will to mine, and afterwards despair- 


do it by foul—believing it to be but a just pun- 


ambition that was ready to sacrifice lite and love 
for gold. 

“ You know that I was successful. I won the 
glittering prize for which I had so nearly sacri- 
ticed life and soul; but then, I was not villain 
enough to carry out my first mad design. Your 
person and fortune were now legally mine, and I 
might have sacriticed both at the shrine of pas- 
sion and selfishness ; and then left you alone in 
your scorn and pride. But you know that both 
have been sacred to me. My better nature 
triumphed. Ihave treated you with the most 
scrupulous delicacy, seeking only by gentle and 
devoted attentions to win a return to the endur- 
ing and passionate love I feel for you. It is 
true, I might have remained at the south, enjoy- 
ed the possessions I had won, and perhaps de- 
ceived you unto the end. But against this my 
whole soul revolted at last ; and my remorseful 
conscience would not allow me to take pleasure 
in anything until you knew the truth, and had 
pronounced my final doom. If you cannot for- 
give the wrong, and still despise the wronger, 
and my devotion has won for me no place in your 
proud heart, then we mast part, and [at least, be 
forever miserable. But if Ihave really won a 
place in your affections, if you can consider that 
the provocation is any justification of my conduct, 
and for the sake of my great love forgive my 
great wrong, then may our lives yet be happier 
than often falls to the lot of mortals. O, Kate, 
my beloved, my beautiful, which shall it be ?” 
he exclaimed, In an accent of earnest entreaty, 
as he stepped forward and held out his arms to 
her. 

The angry flash had died out of Kate’s beau- 
tiful eyes that were now dimmed with tears ; her 
pale cheek flushed with the hue of the rose, and 
her heart swelling with sweet but i emo- 
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Anrtist.—Francis Gerard, the French portrait-painter, was 
paid imperially by the Bonapartes For each full | 
jength portrait of a member of that family he received 
S000 francs (S6000). 

_W. W.—The mortier was a round cap worn by the 

presidents of the old French parliament. who were 

thence called presidents a@ mortrer. A president was 
sometimes familiarly spoken of as a “ mortier,” or 

* round cap.” 

“Moet oo Piaian's monument of Lord Mansfield in 
Westminster Abbey is considered the finest work of its 
kind in England. . 

Reaper.—The supposed prototype of Shakspeare’s Fal- 
staff wasan English gentieman named Sir John Fastolf. 

Juror. "—A law said to be ex post facto—that is, 
‘after the deed,” when it is enacted to punish an 
offence committed before the passing of the law. 

Mippursrx Farwer.—We do not think the accounts you 
allude to of the ravages of locusts in the Bast are exag- 
gerated. One traveller states that the inhabitants of 
Barbary, on the approach of one of these swarms, dug 
trenches and filled them with water, to stop their pro- 
gress. Others made barricades of heath, stubble, and 
other kinds of combustible matter, setting it on fire 
when the locusts arrived pear it—but all to no purpose, 
as the trenches were quickly filled up, and the fires ex- 
tinguished, by the immense numbers which succeeded 
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each other. 

J.C.—The carved ivory balls are made as follows :—A 
piece of ivory formed perfectly round has several holes 
made in it, nearly meeting at the centre, « siurp tool, 
bent at the point, is then inserted, and worked round 
through every hole until the inner ball is detached. 
The ornamental part is then commenced by bringing 
different portions opposite the large boles. and carving 
them with tools Qsed for that pu . Whatever 
number of balls there may be, they are all done in the 
same manner until the whole is completed. 

Mrs. F. C.—The Chinese as imitators are inimitable. A 
fashionable lady in Canton has only to supply any given 
pattern of a dress from London or Paris, and she is sure 
to obtain another made perfectly as much to her liking 
by ber Chinese dressmak: range to say, is 
always Of the masculine gender. 
F.—Diamonds were discovered in Brazil, in 1727. 

J. R.—The Sultan of Turkey used formerly to be styled 

* King of kings, and Lord of lords, Kuler of the East 
and West, sad oF all parts of the world, Prince of the 
holy and chaste city of Jerusalem, shining with the 
brightness of God, thrice happy lord of the refulgent 
Mecca, Tamer ot Infidels, and Scourger of the unveliey- 
ing race, Christian vassals, Lord of the White and Black 
Seas, the Most Mighty and Invincible Sultan.” 

J. W.—The following is the translation of the Latin in- 
scription on the tomb of Sir Christopher Wren, the 
architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London :—** Beneath 
is laid the builder of this church and city, Christopher 
Wren, who lived above ninety years, not for himself, 
but for the publie good. Reader, if thou seekest his 





tion; and thus entreated, she bent forward, and 
was clasped in his loving arms, and wept for- 
giving tears upon his bosom. 

“ Am forgiven? Am I beloved at last ?”’ he 
murmured, 

“At first, at last, always, dear Neal. O, why 
were we both so untrue to our real feeling? I 
loved you even when I scorned you, but I scorn- 
ed myself more. I loved you a thousand times 
better when I went to your sick chamber, and 
believe me when I say that no thought of your 
wealth entered my soul, when fears for your life 
drew from me the hidden secret. ©, I cared for 
fume, I cared, for shin its, I cared for an; 
acouret POST! hy xy, L cared more fora 
true and noble heart—fat I was rich enough, and 
never cared for wealt!4 But Neal, I was proud, 
I was overbearing, I misjudged and scorned you 
at first ; and that ond false step made it impossi- 
ble for me to seek your favor, when I found out 
and began to appreciate your nobl I tried 
to love another, I tried to forget you in the gay 
whirl of society, I tried to avoid you in every 
possible way, but was at last obliged to confess 
to myself that I loved you, that you alone held 
the tangled threads of my destiny. But I was 
so proud, so mortified to think that I loved him 
I had called a poor Yankee adventurer, unsought 
and perhaps uncared for, that but for your ill- 
ness, and my sudden fright at your danger, I 
believe I should have carried my secret to my 
grave.” 

“Then perhaps my illness, my deception even, 
was fortunate for us both, dear Kate ?” 

“T regard itso. But for that, perhaps, neither 
of us would have found our soul’s true mate, to 
our dying day.” 

“Blessed words! How many wounds of the 
spirit they heal. Heaven grant you may always 
feel thus, dearest.” 

“And you, too, my husband. And I would 
tell you now, too, that 1 care nothing for your 
poverty, knowing you have that wealth of the 
intellect that would more than counterbalance 
my gold. The deception I can pardon, because 
it was for my sake it was conceived ; and I have 
no doubt, that owing to your illness, it was but 
the fancy of a distemper -d brain, which you have 
sincerely repented of putting in execution after- 
wards.” 

Need we say that every past mystery was now 
explained—that Neal Richardson and his young 
bride rode over to the old homestead with happy 
and grateful hearts ; and were joyfully weleomed 
by his family—that Kate was pleased with her 
relations, who were of the genuine Puritan stock, 
plain, honest and toil-worn, but with souls glow- 
ing with noble thoughts, and heavenly aspira- 
tions, and hearts warm with that charity that 
suffereth long and is kind. 

After a delightful visit, Neal and his bride re- 
turned to the south, to settle their affairs; but 
finally settled in a more northern state. After a 
few years of professional practice, he was return- 
ed for Congress ; and eventually became one of 
the most prominent men in the National Coun- 
cils. They lived long and happily together, and 
Kate Effingham never had reason to regret her 
marrying the poor Yankee Adventurer. 








RESPECT TO THE SEX. 


It should be the boast of every man that he 
had never put modesty to the blush, ner encour- 
aged immodesty to remove her mask. 
fear there is far too little chivalry in the present 
day. If young men do not chuck their partners 
under the chin, they are often guilty of pressing 
their hands when the dance affords an opportu- 
nity. There is a calm dignity with which to 
show that the offence has been noticed, but if a 
lady condescends to reprove it in words, she 
forces the culprit to defend himself, and often 
ends by making the breach worse. ©n the other 
hand, let a woman once overlook the slightest 
familiarity, and fail to show her surprise m her 
manner, and she can never be certain that it will 
not be repeated. —J/abits of Good Soriety. 
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THE PURSUIT OF KNOWI-EDGE. 

It would seem that an American need only to 
reflect that “knowledge is power” to stimulate 
him to the utmost exertion to attain it—for we 
are all terribly fond of power, and adroit at seiz- 
ing the ropes that lead to the “ high top-gallant” 
of our hope. Hence the amplest provision is 
made by the people and for the people of the 
means for accumulating stores of knowledge. 
From the little district school-house, the humble 
depot of intell i pons, to the 7 i 


college, which may be likened to a grand armory 
ana arsenal, the land is full of means and appli- 


ances of culture. Yet they do not monopolize all 
knowledge, only knowledge of a special kind; 
our fields, our workshops, our factories, our ships, 
all these are so many training-schools, and each 
contributes largely to the sum of human de- 
velopment. 

But it is of intellectual and literary culture that 
we intended to speak more particularly—of that 
knowledge which is conveyed by books. Now 
certainly of books and of teachers of books there 
is no lack in the land. The presses groan with 
educational works, treating of all arts, sciences 
and languages, and great is the multitude of 
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3, 7 #, lecturers, and the like, 
of both sexes. We ought to be the most learned 
people on the face of the earth, and yet we are 
very far from being so. ‘That we are the 
“smartest nation of all creation,” and the most 
practical, we of course maintain, as in duty bound, 
but that we are far from being a thoroughly-edu- 
cated people is a fact that, however reluctantly, 
we must admit. 

There are various causes for this. One of 
these causes is the national hurry—the fever and 
impatience that characterize every freeborn Amer- 
ican. From the cradle to the grave, the go-ahead 
propensity hurries us along, as the agency of fire 
hurries the locomotive over the iron track. ‘The 
locomotive itself is no bad emblem of American 
life. We start with a rush and dash along at a 
racing pace. Like Young Lochinvar, “ we stay 
not for brake and we stop not for stone.” At the 
stations along the pathway of life we make but 
few halts, and those very brief ones, and away we 
go again, full blast. This speed is inconsistent 
with the accumulation of mach soand knowledge. 

Then again one of our fatal mistakes is that of 
attempting too much. We take a sarvey of the 
vast field of literature and science, and we deter- 
mine to grasp all. 








The languages—dead and 
living—the mathematics, geography, astronomy, 
botany, zoology, geology, mineralogy, chemistry, 
ete., ete., all must be tasted, and of course nothing 
mastered thoroughly. Our intellectual, like our 
social tables, are too well spread, garnished with 
| too great a variety of dishes. 
as well as physical indigestion. 





There is a mental 
We need some 
mental physician to serve us as Kahelais did the 

| Cardinal Lorraine, and remove many of the dishes 

before we have an opportunity to taste them. To 
be learned and wise, one must have the courage 
| to be ignorant—that is, ignorant of some things. 

It is far better to know a few things well, than to 

be a smatterer in many. 


In our principal seminaries of learning this is 
beginning to be recognized. The stadent, instead 
of being compelled to learn everything set down 
in the programme, is allowed, after a certain 
| time, to select such branches as he feels an in- 


clination for, and a determination to master, and 
to give his time to these. If he is satisfied that 
he never can become a great mathematician, he 
may make himself a great hnyuist; if he has no 
ambition to exhume Greek roots, he may make 


| an excellent engineer or chemist, and so on. 


In reading biography we are often Sarprised at 
attainments of self-made 
starting in very humble circumstances 


men, 
Bat in 
these very circumstances lies the secret of their 


ances develops the latent str ngth of the individaal 
With no others to labor for him he redoubles his 
own exertions. 
an advantage to the poor and solitary student. 


Even a paucity of books may be 


It leads him to make himself the complete master 
of the few that he possesses. His attainments 
are thus ay solid as rocks. The richest men are 
those who make’ their fortunes penny by penny ; 
the wisest men those whose acquirements have 
been painfully gathered line by line. How mis- 
erably scanty were the means possessed by Ben- 
jamin Franklin—yet how solid and assured the 
wealth of his acquirements. He, the poor 
printer's boy, met the most learned men of 
Europe as their peer—ay, taught them what, 
with the accumulated means of ages, they were 
unable to acquire. Well does an able writer 
say— Choose some favorite branch of stady— 
some realm in the domain of thought, over which 
you will be monarch. Pitch your tent upon it— 
lay siege to its “ strong places '’—concentrate all 
your artillery of thought upon them—and resolve 
never to abandon the field till you have stormed 
and conquered them. Acting in this spirit, the 
intellectual structure you are rearing (to change 
the figure) will be no tlimsy fabric, trembling at 
every gust of wind, and toppling under the first 
hurricane; but its foundations will be broad and 
deep, and its columns will be reared in massive 
magnificence. And is not the end worth the 
toil? Truly to such as have one spark of gen- 
erous ambition—who are not content to ripen and 
rot in inglorious ease, life’s noblest ends unfulfilled 
—we need not put the question. ‘The enormous 
toil which men sometimes undergo for trivial— 
even shameful—ends, should put to the blush 
those who are engaged in noble pursuits. You 
will see one man spending years to extract music 
from a fiddle-string, or send a ball through the 
bull’s eye of a target; another tasking his brain 
to invent jeux d’esprit and puns : a third devoting 
half his life to acquiring the art of balancing 
himself on a rope, or standing on his head on the 
top of a pole. Half the effort which is often ex- 
pended to attain something useless—perhaps sin- 
ful—if put forth to some purpose worthy of our 
nature and our destinies, would suffice, in many 
cases, to lay the foundations of a mind which 
might hereafter vie in glory with the mighty 
dead.” 





FIGHT WITH A CAMANCHE. 


alry lately had a desperate encounter with a Ca- 
manche brave on the froutier of Texas. With 
a party of men the officer was pursuing some 
thieving Indians. He came up toa band and 
engaged with a lusty warrior, who dropped from 
his horse and attempted to make his escape on 
foot, but, says the lieutenant, “ I dismounted and 
followed his mocassin track, and finally came to 
a little precipice, down which I saw his red blan- 
ket, which he had dropped. Clambering down 
that I picked up and examined his blanket. I 
was then within six feet of him and did not 
know it. “Seeing where Ne had jumped down 
another little descent by a ledge of rocks, I 
jumped down also, and in wn instant he sprang 
upon me, leaping in the air and alighting with 
his breast upon my head. He had an arrow in 
his bow, the sharp point of which he placed 
against my breast, but, just as he shot, I sprang 
one side and the arrow passed through the sleeve 
of my coat. Grappling with him, | wrenched 
his bow out of his hands, and, taking my pistol, 
belabored him across his, head and eyes. Find- 
ing, however, that he pressed me so tight that I 
could not get a chance to cock my revolver, I 
dropped it, and, seizing him with Loth hands 
near the waist, raised him high above the ground, 
tripped him, and fell with my whole weight upon 
him ; but then I was in a quandary. Here was 
I on top, holding down, breast upon breast, a live 
Camanche, and a very slippery one, with nothing 
to kill him with! Fortunately just then one of 
my men came up and assisted in holding him 
umil I could get my pistol, when I soon sent 
him to his ‘happy hunting ground’ to reyoin 
his companions ” 





RatHeR Lovp.—Paroyacts are so numerous 
in Ceylon, that Mr. Layard describes “such vast 
flights coming to roost in the cocoa-nut trees 
which overhang the bazaar at Chilaw, that 
their noise drowned the babel of tongues  bar- 
gaining for the evening pravisions.” Of course ; 
and we ‘are willing to admit that twenty-seven 
perequets would make mare clamor than the two 
hundred rifled guns of Solferino. We are al- 
Ways ready to back up travellers. 





A Snoestacn’s Dixxen—Three hundred 
and eighteen young gentlemen of Londou who 
obtain their subsistence by polishing boots and 
shoes in the streets of the great metropolis, lately 
sat down to a handsome dinner, over which the 
benevolent Earl of Shaftesbury presided. We 
hope the hoys exhibited polished manners 





—_———— oe 

New Piay.—Mr. Neafie lately produced sac- 
cessfully at the New Bowery Theatre, New York, 
a piece cated “ Wikorm-e-ket, or the Indian's 
Coarse,” performing the red hero achuirably. 
Neafie is a very talented actor 





taon2 o————————— 
Brititant Stonres.—Sclect any wr of our 
original novelettes, and enclose us one dollar, 
specifying thoxe you desire, and ther will he sent 
to you by return of mail, postage paid. See the 
list om another page of this week's paper. 





Resuvenation.—According wa Cincinnati 
paper, Michelet, the aethor of “ Woman,” and 
~ Love,” is one of the “young writers of mod 
em France.” He happens to be a gray-headed 
old gentleman. 





——@2 Pee o-—— 
Tur Crees Trourk.—Cook"s company, now 
performing at the Academy of Masic, pay $1000 
a week for the house. It is said they must take 
$800 nightly in order to pay exp 





theese 





=——— + — - 
Tur 2p Bartarion—The resignation of 
Major C. O. Rogers as commander of this fine 
corps, has caused great regret 

a --- soe + ————— 
How rree!—Every one detests vier, bat it 





success. The lack of external aris and appli- 


is not every one who loves virtue 








A young lieutenant of the United States cav- 
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AUTHOR OF “LONDON ASSURANCE.” 
* There are probably few persons who have any 
taste for popular amusements who have failed to 
see “London Assurance,” the most popular ot 
modern comedies, and in spite of glaring faults, 

improbabilities and inconsistencies, a dashing 

clever production. And certainly no man who 
reads the newspaper can have avoitled often see- 
ing the name of Dion Bourcicault, the author. 
He has written or adapted about a hundred plays, 
and scarcely one of them has proved a failure. 
He is almost as prolific a writer as Alexandre 
Dumas, and like the great Alexandre, has been 
unsparingly accused of plagiarism. However, 
he has made money for himself and the man- 
agers, and pleased the million, and if “he who 
wins may langh,” Mr. Dion Borcicault must be 
a very merry individual. As the display of pluck 
and perseverance is always interesting to us 
Yankees, we jot down a few items of his career, 
as compiled from a correspondent of the “ Home’ 
Journal.” It seems that Dion, after leaving 
school, a mere boy—under cighteen—found him- 
self in London, alone and unfriended. Like 
Douglas Jerrold in similar circumstances, he de- 
termined to write for the stage, and having 
dashed off a one-act piece, succeeded in getting 
Charles Matthews to read it. Matthews liked 
the play, but told the author he could do nothing 
with a one-act piece, that he wanted a play of 
five acts, in which Madame Vestris and himself 
might have appropriate parts. Young Dion 
asked how long he would give him to write such 
a play; to which Matthews smilingly inquired, 
“Do you think seriously of attempting to write 
one?” “ Certainly,” replied the young man, “ if 
you will grant me three weeks to write it.” To 
this Matthews readily consented, and at the end 
of the three weeks Dion Bourcicault placed 
the comedy of “London Assurance” in his 
hands! The play was immediately given to the 
reader, who reported favorably, and a courier 
was forthwith despatched to find the author ; but 
this was not so casy a job, for “ poverty makes 
strange bedfellows.” He was finally found, how- 
ever, and taken to the theatre, where he was 

treated with a great deal of courtesy by some, 

and consideration by all, from the manager to the 

ceall-boy. Bourcicault advised in mounting the 

piece most superbly, and it became the feature of 
the season. On the first night of its performance 

young Dion was seated in the pit. As the play 

proceeded, the reception became intensified, varied 
only by uproarous applause. When the audi- 

dence finally called for the author, the call-boy 
sought Dion among the other boys in the pit, led 

him round back of the scene, when Mr. Mat- 
thews took him by the hand and led him to the 
front part of the stage. The audience immedi- 
ately hooted at the idea of the youth before them 
being the author—for he was still dressed in his 

school clothes, with his wide shirt-collar turned 
over his jacket, giving him the air of the youths 
in Cromwell’s time. But after the first ebullition 

subsided, Mr Matthews assured the audience that 
the young gentleman was the author, whom, 

said he, I leave to-explain for himself, Dion 

had not spoken three sentences, before the audi- 

ence arose en masse and gave him three cheers ! 

From that moment his reputation as a dramatic 

author was established.” 





Fastiprousyess. — The Liverpool Albion 
says a young lady, the eldest daughter of a well- 
known political baronet, was so deep a sleeper 
that it was always difficult to wake her; and in 
the year 1858 a fire broke out at night in the 
family mansion, when a male domestic burst into 
her room, and snatching her as she lay in bed, 
conveyed her to a place of safety. Strange to 
say, the lady’s high sense of modesty caused her 
preserver to be discharged from her father’s ser- 
vice. The lady is still unmarried, but the man 
who risked his life to save that of his mistress 
has been rewarded by a legacy of £500, be- 
queathed to him by his late master. 





Too uccu Spvorceox.—A singular lawsuit 
is going on in London, a gentleman having sued 
a confectioner for putting too many portraits of 
Spurgeon upon a supply of bonbons he had or- 
dered. He had ordered the lids of the bonbons 
ornamented with portraits of celebrated living 
personages, and the confectioner had put five 
Spurgeons in each dozen. The plaintiff had no 
objection to a fair proportion of Spurgeon in his 
sweetmeats, but he thought five out of every 
twelve was more Spurgeon than he or his guests 
could stand. One Spurgeon is an too 
great for most people. 


suas 








Too much Moyxey.—An English paper says 
“(a Manchester man,” on Change, stated as a 
grievance, that he could not keep down his bal- 
ance at his banker's. He lately paid £47,000 for 
an estate ; but his banker still requested that he 
would uot continue to burden them with deposits. 








Emrioyment ror Womex.— A movement 
has been started in England to encourage young 
women tu learn the watch-making trade. One 
of our exchanges spoiled that item by talking 
about the “ match-ngaking trade.” That comes 
without learning. 


+ 





Swixpttsc.—A Louisiana planter, returning 
from the North, was swindled out of $6000 by a 
contidence man, at Montgomery., Ala., who gave 
him worthless checks on New Orleans banks in 
exchange for the cash, representing that it was 
dangerous to travel on the Mississippi with specie. 





Apetina Patti.—This charming young 
singer was adored in Gotham, according to the 
Times, “ because she consoled Young New York 
for the loss of Piccolomini !” 





A tate Marriace.—The united ages of 
a recently married couple in Dartmouth, Eng- 
land, are 169 years! 





Nacricat Scuoor.—We learn that there is 
a movement on foot to establish a Nautical 
School at New York. 





Western Bayks.—Twenty banks in Wiscon- 
sin are now winding up. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 

Some of the bnsy tribe of letter-writing gos- 
sipers, who make their headquarters in Paris, 
are pertinacious opponents of the imperial policy, 
and are continually sending forth croaking about 
terrible plans for the disturbance of Europe fer- 
menting in the head of Louis Napoleon. But 
these folks are probably paid in proportion to the 
excitement they create, and so we rarely pay 
much attention to their anonymous predictions. 
Here is what one of them says in a late letter: 
It is not an unaccountable thing that, in spite of 
the treaty of commerce—in spite of the closer 
and closer alliance between England and France 
—there still should hang suspended in the air ru- 
mors of war and discord about to fall and crush 
us at any moment of the day or night? And 
yet so itis. The impression is so great of the 
approaching outbreak, that many small rentiers 
in Paris are saving their dividends, in the full 
pursuasion of an approaching war with England ! 
A letter from a Strasbourg banker, which I saw 
this morning, consoles the friend to whom it was 
written, in answer to the application for a sure 
investment made by the latter, with the signif- 
icant promise of the near negotiation of another 
loan, which had been conveyed to most of the 
provincial bankers by their Paris correspondents, 
“in order to meet the expenses of another expe- 
dition, of far more importance than last year’s 
campaign in Italy, and one destined to be far 
more popular among the French people.” I 
give you this as fact, and not hearsay. Of course, 
the conviction of the banker—that no other ex- 
pedition than that of Italy cou/d be more popular 
than one directed against England—was after- 
wards expressed most confidently; but his ob- 
servations thereupon being of no value, I need 
not transcribe them. This, then, being the feel- 
ing of the moment, the immense preparations 
going forward in the clothing department of the 
army ceases to astonish, and is taken as a matter 
of course. The tremendous orders for shoes, in 
particular, excite the greatest suspicion. They 
have been ordered from every town in France 
where labor happens to be cheap; and an officer 
of the Val de Grace told me yesterday, that, ac- 
cording to accounts given in at the war-office, an 
army of six hundred thousand men could be 
clothed in as short a space of time as it would, 
in former days, have taken to equip one quarter 
of the number. That something is really brew- 
ing in the air there can be no doubt. Whatever 
it may be, it does not go on quite so smoothly as 
the great conspirator had anticipated, that is ev- 
ident. Those who know him best declare his 
contortions and complainings to indicate that the 
obstacle comes from the stumbling block which 
of old has always lain in his path—England. 
Were it not for her he would yet proclaim Prince 
Napoleon King of Etruria; he would annex Sa- 
voy, and make Nice his marine residence instead 
of Biarritz ; and would do many other things of 
a like nature, such as seizing Belgium, and the 
famous “left bank ” of the Rhine. He is trying 
now to deceive England—to lull her to slumber 
—to hocus her—in short, while he makes her 
sign, with unconscious hand, treaties and deeds 
which, in a waking state, she Womla war to 
atoms. He will try this game fully ; and, when 
he finds it fail, will show the cloven foot, and 
seize upon the first pretext for proclaiming war. 





Such is the conviction of the most grave and se- 
rious men in Paris; but only of the intention, 
what the result of such attempt would be must 
depend entirely on England herself; and the 
highest praise of her conduct in the present crisis 
was given the other day, at one of the political 
clubs, by the expression of one of the orators— 
“In the Italian question England has acted with 
such wisdom and such courage that even her 
own sons should be satisfied at last.” 





A HANDSOME PresENT.—Gen. Whitney, the 
new Collector of Boston, on taking leave of the 
workmen in the Springfield armory, was pre- 
sented by them with an elegant silver pitch- 
er and five goblets, valued at $800, asZa tes- 
timonial of their esteem. Appropriate speeches 
were made by the donors and the recipient, and 
the presentation was a very interesting affair. 
Gen. Whitney was superintendent of the armory 
about five years, and managed it with great suc- 
cess. We have heard men of all parties speak 
in warm terms of the firmness, intelligence and 
kindness with which he has discharged the duties 
of his office. 





Harp Sneezinc.—Dr. Mosier, of Giessen, 
has sent to the Gazette des Hopitaux an account 
of a singular case of spasmodic sneezing which 
had occurred in that place to a young female, 
aged 22. After an attack of typhus fever she 
was seized with a fit of sneezing, which, in spite 
of everything that could be done for her, contin- 
ued for hours. The doctor at length succeeded 
in stopping the attack. Such an affliction is not 
to be sneezed at. 





StoLex axp ReturNeED.—$30,000 worth of 
diamonds, seized on a charge of smuggling, 
were lately stolen from a” United States ware- 
house in New York, and after a few days were 
returned anonymously to the New York Custom 
House authorities. 





ImMiGration.—The number of persons em- 
barking at foreign ports for the United States, 
during the year 1859, was 155,500, of whom 
96,000 were males. * 





How To po 17.—The quickest method of tak- 
ing the chair at a political meeting is to insult 
somebody. He will give it to you immediately 
—over the head. 





Tue Herrixe Fisnery.—Herrings are plen- 
ty in the pleasant town of Taunton. The spring 
arrival of this fish always creates pride and re- 
joicing there. 





A seriovs Scasect.—What is to become of 


country who receive all their education in the 
Streets ! 





Corros Factory.—Abont £500,000 has been 
subscribed in Lexington, Miss., 
in operation a cotton factory. 


to build and put 





the tens of thousands of city children in the | 


re 


| EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

It is said that the price of the London Times 
will shortly be reduced to twopence. 
| Alligator shoes are the style in Louisiana— 
made from the hide of the alligator. 

An attempt will be made next summer to raise 
the Atlantic telegraph and set it to working. 

The French “Journal des Debats” has been 
sold for $500,000, and is to be a free-trade organ. 

The little French prince imperial figures as a 
cupid in a fresco painting in the Tuileries. 

The young Prince of Orange is to marry the 
Princess Alice of England in May next. 

By the falling of the walls of St. Xavier's 
church in Cincinnati, many lives were lost. 

Miss Charlotte Thompson, the actress, lately 
played a successful engagement in New Orleans. 

Cuban contributions to the Spanish treasury 
for the Morocco war will amount to $1,000,000! 

Miss Kellogg, a young lady of New York, is 
preparing to appear on the operatic stage. 

That delightful young singer, Adelina Patti, is 
going to London in the month of April. 

A disease called plearo-pneumonia is commit- 
ting great ravages among cattle in this State. 

Henry Alline, Esq, Register of Deeds for Suf- 
folk has resigned in consequence of ill health. 

A physician’s rule of reversion—Patients under 
a monument. 

Rossini says the composer Wagner is a man of 
immense talent wasted on a false system. 

Words are wonderful things, half spirit, half 
sense, and various in their powers. 

Brown, the landscapist, lately returned from 
Italy, has sold most of his pictures in New York. 

Our friend Rowse, the artist, has lately com- 
pleted a fine head of F. O. C. Darley. 

The soul of man is his vital part ; easily kin- 
dled to a flame, hard to extinguish. 

The new building for the Parker House in this 
city will be c ed i 

Grasshoppers were alive and kicking at Hook- 
set, N. H., in the latter part of February. 

The perpetrators of fifteen murders committed 
in Memphis last year have not been discovered. 

A young woman in Buffalo threw vitriol in the 
eyes of a young man and blinded him for life. 

A silver dinner and dessert set lately made for 
an English bishop cost $60,000. 

The indications are now that the war in Italy 
will be resumed next summer. 

The past winter was the mildest we have had 
since that of 1816-17. 











A MUSICAL BELL. 

At arecent ball in Paris the little Countess 
de ——, one of the brightest of our rising stars 
of fashion, was attired in a white tulle dress with 
five skirts, looped one above the other, not with 
roses, pompons, nor with daisies, nor corn-flow- 
ers, nor any sort of wild and delicate flowers 
which would have so well suited her style of 
beauty, but, as we live, each separate skirt was 
passed through a ring of massive gold, from 
which depended a chain of smaller rings, which, 
carried on to the next skirt, joined the next gold 
circle, and glittered and rattled with the same 
effect as that produced by the thousand silver 
oh OF Lie P90 Pag: i 
by Calptain Smith. She must have ne 
the spetators of the lady of their old nursery 
chime, 


“* Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes.” 





Spring Weatuer.—With the coming spring 
weather, hundreds of delicate persons in New 
England will contract the seeds of consumption, 
a fact that is annually impressed upon all ob- 
serving people. Is it not a duty to be on our 
guard against this terrible enemy? On the first 
symptoms of cough or cold, let that specific, 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry, be at once 
resorted to, and relief will as promptly follow. 
No family in our peculiar climate should be 
without this balsam always at hand in their 
houses. 





Tue Hymn Qvestion.—A controversy is be- 
ing raised in England, in the columns of some 
of the Methodist papers, on the propriety of 
lining the hymns at public worship. Old Meth- 
odism clings to the system of giving out the 
hymn by lines. Young Methodism prefers to 
have the whole verse given out at once, and there 
does not seem much probability of the two being 
likely soon to come to anything like a definite 
settlement of the question. 





Prescort’s Girt.—Mr. Prescott’s bequest to 
the library of Harvard College has taken effect 
by the transfer to that institution of two hundred 
and eighty-two volumes, some of them MSS., 
and others of great variety, forming the entire 
collection of his original materials for the ‘ His- 
tory of Ferdinand and Isabella.” 

sere? 

Qcite a Cuance.—A few years ago, Sir 
John Bowring narrowly escaped mobbing in 
Manchester, England, for proposing to address 
them in behalf of free trade. Under the influ- 
ence of free trade the exports of the city have 
increased from $2,000,006 to $25,000,000. 








PRESENCE OF Minv.—At the opera at Vienna 
lately, a dancer named Frappart saved the life 
of a ballet-girl whose gauze dress had taken fire, 
by seizing her in his arms and rolling her on the 
stage. 





Lapy Gopiva.—At Coventry, England, the 
scene of her exploit, they are about erecting a 
statue to this heroine, while a Boston artist is 
making her the subject of a picture. 





Brurrton’s Suaksreare.—The late William 
E. Burton possessed a copy of the rare first folio 
edition of Shakspeare, the market value of 
which is $750. 





A Test or Love.—If a young lady wishes to 
see how far the obedience of her lover goes, let 
her ask him to sacrifice his moustache. 
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Newsparers anroap.—The total number of 
| newspapers published in Great Britain and Ire 
i land is 1041. 


THE FLAG OF GUR DNIGNi2*> 


| " Gercign stems. 


The widow of Jean Paul Richter died at Mu- 
nich, on the 28th of January, in the eighty-fourth 
year of her age. 

With a view to revive something like a taste 
for pure English comedy, a spirited London man- 
ager is about to offer one thousand guineas for 
an original one. 

Mrs. Gaskell is engaged in a three-volume nov- 
el, to be published early in the spring. The 
scene is laid in the north of England, but the 
name has not ate 

The trade of the East Indies greatly surpasses 
in extent that of anv other depende ney of the 
British empire. In last year of which “we have 
an official account, the value of its imports was 
£28,608,284. 

The Japanese authorities have proclaimed that 
the exportation of coin is prohibited hereafter, 
giving the somewhat singular reason, that the 
emperor's palace having burned down, they want 
all their money to build him a new one. 

It is rumored in England that M'lle Piccolom- 
ini will soon leave the stage. It is said that she 
does so in accordance with the solicitations of her 
family and friends, who think they can all live 
happily and comfortably upon the money she 
has made. 

The centennial anniversary of Schiller’s birth 
has kindled anew the enthusiasm of his country- 
men, and a large subscription has been raised for 
anoble monument to their great poet. About 
thirty thousand dollars have been subscribed, and 
still the work goes on. 

It is stated that the emperor of the French 
proposes to establish a permanent exhibition of 
the produce of all nations at the Palais de I'In- 
dustrie, in the Champs Elysees, Paris. Speci- 
mens of any kind may there be exhibited and 
sold, and there will be ‘no limit to the number of 
echantillons or samples. 

Professor Tischendorf, in reply to some schol- 
ars who were disposed to que stion the value of 
his lately-discovered Sinai Bible, says there can be 
no doubt of its great antiquity ; that it ¢ learly be- 
longs to the first half of the tourth century, and 
is mach more complete and reliable than the fit- 
mous Vatican Bible. 





—————— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The memory should be a storehouse, not a 
lumber-room. 

Society, like shaded silk, must be viewed in all 
situations, or its colors will deceive you. 

A true and genuine impudence is the effect of 
ignorance without the least sense of it. 

Success rides on every hour; grapple it, and 
you win ; but without a grapple, it wil n never go 
with you. 

_ An orator or an author is never successfnl, un- 
til he has learned to make his words smaller than 
his ideas. 

A kind of compliment with which money 
has seldom anything to do—a complimentary 
benefit. 

He is happy whose circumstances suit his tem- 
per; but he is more excellent who can suit his 
temper to any circumstances. 

A man with more knowledge than he can fair- 
ly weld, resembles a little floating wick in a ton 
of oil ; however, be it remembered, that the light, 
though not vivid, will be more continuous than 

that of the same wick in a saucer. 

When we have practised good actions a while, 
they become easy; and when they are easy, we 
begin to take pleasure in them; and when’ they 
please us, we do them frequently ; and by frequen- 
cy of acts they grow into a habit. 








- | not find it any the 


aherfectly trarhful men, of very vivid imagina- 
warmly, and ex of pentinent, often feel so 
as to give what they say and write a disagreeable 
air of exaggeration and almost of falsehood. 

All deep feelings agree in this, that they seek 
for solitude and are nursed by ‘solitude. “Deep 
grief, deep love—how naturally do these ally 
themselves with religious feelings ; and all three, 
love, grief, religion, are haunters of solitary 
places. 

Life is made up of little things. It is but once 
in an age that an occasion is afforded for a great 
deal. ‘True greatness consists in being great in 
little things. How are railroads built! By one 
shovelful of dirt after another, and one shovelfal 
atatime. Thus drops make the ocean. 

Ambition is frequently the only refuge which 
life has left to the denied or mortified affections. 
We chide at the grasping eye, the daring wing, 
the soul that seems to thirst for sov ereignty only, 
and know not that the flight of this ambitious 
bird has been from a bosom or a home that is 
filled with ashes. 





Hoker's Budget. 


Melancholy metal—sad-iron. 

Appeal for Art—Rembrandt Peale. 

A smoky business—All hands piped on deck. 

The knees upon which a bankrupt begs for re- 
lief—Assignees. 

Punch tells us how to make money, thus— 
Get a situation in the Mint. 

An author should always be careful not to mis- 
take for hi 

Lawyers, according to Martial, are men who 
hire out their words and anger. 

“Vl let you know when I come again,” as 
the rheumatism said to the leg. 

When is the sun like a Turkish goal ? 
it’s uprisen (a prison) in the east. 








When 


What European nation will first burst into a 
flame? We expect the Dutch will ; they are al- 
ways smoking. 

Why is a dog witha broken leg like a boy at 
arithmetic? Because be puts down three and 
carries one. 

Brandy-and-water by deqrees.—Brandy-and-wa- 
ter. Branwater. Bramwater. Bramwarra. Bram- 
war. Bremwar. Bamwr-wrr-rr. Brr-eughph ! 


In a bookseller’s catalogue lately appeared the 
following article :—*‘ Memoirs of Charles I., with 
a head capitally executed.” 

Swinging is said by the doctors to be a good 
exercise for the health ; but many a poor wretch 
has come to his death by it. 

Hypocritical me n—and there are quite too 
many such—will stand about you as long as you 
grant them favors, and lie about you as soon as 
you don’t. 

The captain of the oyster-sloop “ Molly Ann,’ 
who tried to swing around the boom of a cannon, 
has succeeded in making a Shanghai hen belay 
an egg. 

We see that some of the telegraph lines are 
getting up a competition in prices. If they un- 
dertake to make the lightning work too cheap, it 
may strike. 

A debating club in pay poo lately discussed 
the important que stion, “whether a rooster’s 
knowledge of daybreak is ibe result of observa- 
tion or instinct.’ 

“The least said the soonest mended,” does 
not refer to one’s shirt, when it wants repairing ; 
for if one says ever so much about it, you will 
sooner mended for ail 





’ that 





Quill and Scissors. 





The Louisiana legislature have passed a bill 


providing that no license shall be granted to any 
person to keep a gambling house, unless he first 
| gives a bond in the sum of $50,000, with two 


sureties, and paying $25,000 to the State Treas 


| urer, the sum thus secured to be applied in the 


support of the Charity Hospital at New Orleans, 
the Deaf and Damb and Blind Asylum at Baton 
Rouge, the Insane Asylum at Jackson, and to 
other charitable institutions in the State, as their 
wants may require it. 


The property of the late Oliver Smith of Hat- 


' field, having accumulated so as to make the sum 


' ity, and considerable exci 


of $400,000, the trustees, have, according to the 
provisions of his will, set apart $30,000 therefrom 
as # separate fund, to be invested and left to ac 

cumulate for sixty years from the decease of the 
testator, when it is to be used to establish an ag 

ricultural farm and school of industry at North 

ampton for the benefit of poor boys. 

A fellow in Vanango county, Pa., profited in 
the following manner by the “oil excitement" 
how prevailing so extensive ly in the western and 
northwestern part of Pennsylvania. He bored a 
hole on his land, poured a barrel of oi! in it, and 
then called his neighbors to see the lange yield 
The result was that he sold his land for @2000 
in cash, pocketed the money, oiled his boots, and 

* slid. 


A destructive disease has made its appearance 
among the cattle in North Brookfield and  vicin 
‘ment €Xists among 
the farmers in that region. The disease was in- 
troduced last summer by a calf of foreign breed, 
brought from the town of Belmont. It fixes 
itself upon the lungs, and produces a violent 
cough, and the lungs are finally destroyed. 

The New Orleans Bulletin says that a tannery 





| firm there has been putting the numerous alliga- 


| tors which swim 








lazily about the bayous and 
swamps of Louisiana in the sun, to a useful pur 
yose. They have been making their hides inte 
aces, and a capital article it is said to be 
Quite a number of the citizens were wearing shoves 
made of it, and spoke of it in high terms. 

Aman in New York was arrested upon the 
charge of murdering his wife. Bat in the opin- 
ion of the physicians who made the examination, 
death was caused by the wrehcromatous degener- 
ation of the sorta, and he was d arged, uncon. 
scious until then that such a terrible malady had 
invaded his household. 

The Liberia Herald says: “ Our farmers on 
the St. Paul’s River have commenced grinding 
their sugar cane. ‘The cane crops are fifty per 
cent. more extensive than last season, and in 
amore healthy looking condition, and promise 
a much greater supply of sugar syrup and mo- 
lasses than we have yet had.” 

The late George Callender, of Boston, be- 
queathed $1000 to each of the following named 
organizations : Howard Benevolent Society, Sea- 
man’s Aid Society, Benevolent Fratermty of 
Churches, American Unitarian Association. ‘To 
the Association for the Relief of Aged and Indi- 
gent Females the deceased left $2000, 

There are over 7000 native Christians among 
the 50,000 inhabitants of the islands of Polynesia, 
whose free-will offerings for missions in other 
islands for the last year amount to $5595. Their 
school for training teachers and evangelists 
contained about 100 students. All the native 
pastors are supported by the people. 

Advices from Port au Prince state that the 
Haytien government was engaged in buildin, 
new and renovating the old fountains in the d 
ferent towns, and is about to expend half aw 
lion of dollars in repairing the churches throw 
out the island. 

As a class authors are too much elated with 
praise, and too keenly sensitive to adverse criti- 
¢ ism. 
authors more vexation than the greatest > af 
have afforded them pleasure. 

uy > 


pox is 
untittubipoyidence J Journal says the ~ at = hg yres- 
ent time, and calls “apotreine’tee = qpuncils to 
provide for the gratuitous vaccination ol the peo- 
ple, according to State law. 

Out of 162,000 males -in Maine, above fifteen 
years of age, 77,000 are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, and pay more than sixty per cent. of 
the taxes. The farms of Maine are worth about 
$64,000,000. 

The Liverpool Journal says it is contemplated 
by the directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany to attempt, in the course of the ensuing 
summer, to raise the injured portion of the Atlan- 
tic cable, and to bring it into working order. 


A young man in Buffalo had vitriol thrown 
into his eyes by a young woman whom he had 
jilted, and has become hopelessly blind. 

Emigration on @ very extensive scale continues 


= into Texas, a large proportion being 
thy planters. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr — Mr. John W. Green, 
of Roxbury, to Mixes Jane J. 

By snk Mr. Miner, Mr Louie W Belt to Miss Maria 
A. Teag 

By Kev. Mr. Biaikie, Mr. Rufus W. Damon to Miss Sa- 
rah B. Blaikie, both of Reading 

By Kev. Mr. Houghton, Mr. Robert H. Reed to Miss 
Mattie A. Foxgate 

By Kev. Mr. High, Mr. Daniel E. Frasier, of Cambridge, 
to Mise Isabella Burgess. 

By Rev. Dr lama. Rev. W.G. Pratt, of Granville, 
Ohio, to mass Hattie KE. Adame 

At Charlestown, by cmd tr. Graves, Mr. William J. 
Elis to Miss Sarah E. Nevwi 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr Sinied, Mr. Stillman H. Lib- 
by to Miss Kate B. Wyeth 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev. Mr. Harrington, Mr. Ed 
ward F. Ward to Miss Helen J. Heffron 

At Lynn, by Kev. Dr. Cooke, Mr rian D Banrcroft, 
of Salem. to Mies Hattie KE. Selman. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. George W. Wood- 
ward, of Boston, to Mise Marie E. Kimball 

At Gloucester, by Kev. Mr. Pierce, Mr. Joseph Spofford 

Mr. John Smith to 





to Miss Sarah Whittemore 

At Andover, by Kev. Mr. Merrill. 
Mise Sarah Gleason 

At Amesbury, by Rev. Mr. Hayes, Mr. Elijah Knox to 
Miss Mary Eaton, both of Salisbury 

At Grafton, by Rev. Mr. Biseoe, Mr Danie! B. Hubbard 
to Mise Addie A. Wileox 

At Fitchburg, by Kev. Mr. Davis, Mr. John P. Sabin to 


Miss A. E. Pepper 
Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Peter Swinson, 71: Mr. Peter Mair, SZ; 
Mr. Karan Braiyel, %. Mine Mary BE Taylor, @), Mr 
Kobert Smith, (4, Mre. Sarah Caroline Jefferds« 

At Charlestown, Mre. Lecy WW; Mra. Rebeces 
Stinehart, 2, Mise Mary Flint, 6 

At Dorchester, Mre. Hannah Bussey, 0 

At East Cambridge, Mre, Betsey & Neisen, 27 

At West Cambridge. Mr George B KRichardeom. 52 

At North Cambridge, Captata Enoch Brown, % 

Pb 








At Waltham. Mre iper, J 

At Lexington, Mre. Betsey “egy 76 / 

At Westford, Mr. Sanne! 

At East Marshfield, Mr Lother hood 41 

At Salem. Mise Reberca H Teague. 

At Danvers, Mr N. Stanley Batchelder, 40 | 

At Wayland, Mre Emily Boud. 61 

At Woreester, Mre Mary Shipper, 42 

At Lancaster, Dr. Henry Lineoin, 56 

At New Retford. Mrs Joanna B Coggeshall, 1% 

At West Brookfield, Dr. Lawson Mirek, 

At Meriden. N H. Mr George © Kent, 17 

At Dower, NH, Mr James Wiggin, 75 

At Castine, Me. Mr. William J Stevens, 
years s resident of New Orleans, 35 

At Sanford. Me . Mise Farah M Goel, 27 

At North Kingpton. RL. Mre. Kitaateth #iecum. 1) 

At Hartford. (t . Mre Abigail EF Williams, deughter of 
the late Chief Jastive Ellsworth, 85 

At Philadelphia, Mice Sarah Elizabeth, da 
late Dr Karkiel Tharter. of Abington. Mase 

At Guayaquil. South America, Franklin E., son of Mr 
Tete Snow, of Greenwich Village, Mase , 14 


for many 
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No doubt severe criticisms have occasioned 
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xx THE FLAG OF OUR UNION* 
y “i rn Ae 
“mY S Tu oO é t 2 U é A’ =e” 
[Written for The Flag of our Union } is contained in the chronicles of the village “Hang Aunt Sally's dress,” was poor Tom's | consolate mood, for the disappointment would be 


THE FORGER. 


T have watched the light through the fron bars, 
I have heard the clank of bolt and chain, | 
Till the weary load of guilt and shame 
Seems scorched into my very brain. 


And the careless crowd at my prison bars 
With a curious, wondering stare look in, 
As ‘twere some frightful beast of prey. 
Or hideous monster, chained within. 


Yet I have sent to pitying Heaven 

Wild yearning prayers when none were nigh ; 
With anguished sob and wailing cries 

Have wept the fount of passion dry. 


O ye, who ‘neath fair freedom’s stars, 

And blessed sun, and air of heaven, 
Still walk erect—ye little know 

The bitter draught which sin has given! 


One year ago—it seems a score— 
And I was free and glad as they ; 
And Kate had said the glad New Year 
Should smile upon our wedding-day. 


Three happy months had waxed and waned, 
On love's fleet pinions sweetly flown: 

The tempter came—and I—I signed 
A name—alas, “twas not my own! 


I saw my widowed mother fall 
Stark dead upon our cottage floor; 
1 heard the shriek—I hear it yet: 
As forth my maniac bride they bore! 


And yet I lived—if life it is, 
To see one form forever nigh ; 
To hear still ringing in my ears 
My Katie's wild, despairing cry. 


Yet he who lured me on to crime, 
By cursed wiles of greed and gain, 

Still walks abroad, and worldly eyes 
See not upon his soul a stain. 


O Thou, who seest my inmost heart, 
The bitter pangs my life hath riven, 
Help me to pardon him, as I 
Have prayed to thee to be forgiven! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE NEW SILK DRESS, 





BY E. 8. OSGOOD. 


Tue whole village rang with the news; the 
ladies especially were in a state of intense enthu- 
siasm, for in the charming little country place 
about which I am going to write, matter for gos- 
sip was scarce, and people knew how to make 
the most of it. 

The astounding news which thus excited the 
feminine portion and wrecked the peace of the 
male populace of the village, will seem most ri- 
diculously unimportant to most people ; but there 
are a few, doubtless, who will think with me that 
the event was great and fraught with still greater 
consequences. 

Tom Nemo, the village blacksmith, as honest 
and industrious a laborer as ever lived, with 
“brawny arms,” and with face that was “like 
the tan,” had heard the news a trifle too often 
for his own comfort. Unlike Longfellow’s cele- 
brated blacksmith, who used to go and “sit 

~samong his boys,” ‘Tom was never allowed to sit 
“shanbere but next to his wife, lest his attention 
ister; in fader from the hymn book or the min- : 
ete church, 








it was well kn-— fe was living, 

Won the fact that she made herself rather con- 
spicuous in every word battle in the village. I 
mention this as a contradiction to the rumor, 
that the poet had Tom Nemo in his mind when 
he wrote the “ Village Blacksmith.” 

Yes, morning, noon and night, at breakfast, 
dinner and supper, Tom had heard the same 
five words repeated till he grew sick at heart at 
the very sound, and wished himself a thousand 
miles away. 

There was Jack Boreas, a steadygoing, sleck, 
prosperous man, who, it was observed, grew pale 
and uneasy and put his hands deep down in his 
coat-pockets, whenever he heard those five mag- 
ical words. The stony face of Dick Nora, the 
shoemaker, grew stonier than ever at the bare 
mention of the five words, and Ned Flumen, the 
wheelwright, who was born for an actor, as every- 
body said, but somehow missed his fate, always 
rushed frantically from his wife’s presence, when- 
ever she as much as looked as if she were about 
to make a speech. 

The five words, which caused so much domes- 
tie discord, were simply these—‘ Aunt Sally’s 
new silk dress.” This was the theme of conver- 
sation at every afternoon party, this waz the win- 
ter’s discourse over every cup of tea that was 
drunk, this was what the women talked about be- 
fore the lamps were lighted, and this was what they 
spoke in whispers about when the night-shadows 
in the parlors were dispelled by the cheerful light 
of two tall Britannia lamps; for in that wonder- 
ful village about which Iam writing, gas was 
unknown, kerosene and fluid had no existence. 

It’s no matter about Aunt Sally’s other name, 
Tam not sure that she had one, for everybody, 
far and near, called her simply Aunt Sally and 
nothing else. In fact, she was one of those uni- 
versal aunts that exist in every respectable vil- 
lage, and who are very popular with young and 
old. She was a good old soul, though, come to 
think of it, she was not very old either, being 
only a trifle over fifty. She was a widow, pos- 
‘sessing a pretty little house, a pretty garden, and 
\what was better than all, a pretty little niece, 
Bessie, by name, whom Charley Rex, the young 
nerchant, declared to be the “nicest piece of 

vods "’ he ever set his eye on. 

It was not kind of Aunt Sally to set the village 
bythe ears as she had done, but for all that she 
had \the right, it cannot be denied, of purchasing 
ar ‘silk dress. And she had purchased it, so 
ru said, and had paid down twenty-five dol- 
lars, hard cash, for it. Of course, it was the love- 
liest silk that ever was seen, that was what every 
lady told her husband, and of course every hus- 
band was very slow to believe. The fact was, 
twenty-five dollars in hard cash was a great deal 
to take out of one’s pocket. 

The day for the cutting and making of that 





wonderful dress came ; it was the twenty-ninth 
of February, and consequently leap year. I am 
able to give the date thus accurately, because it | 


Miss Domus was 
the dress-maker, and to her care 


about which I am writing. 
was intrusted 
Aunt Sally had been fitted 
and in the intervals of talking, was arranging a 


the precious fabric. 


vast quantity of fine and basting cotton, prepara- | 


tory to their immediate use, when there was anoth- 
er knock atthe door, and the seventh caller made 
her appearance. Now it was extremely gratify- 
ing to Aunt Sally, to be thus publicly honored, 
but she felt, as did Bessie also, that a less impor- 
tant and less trying day might have been selected. 

“O, how pretty !” exclaimed Mrs. Nemo, the 
last comer, as with head a little on one side, she 
surveyed the silk ; then taking the fabric between 
her thumb and fore-tinger, she gave it a peculiar 
pinch to ascertain its thickness ; then she held it 


» between her eyes and the window, to make sure 
. that the threads ran even; then she put it down 


with a sigh of satisfaction, or it might have been 
envy. 

“IT wish Tom would follow your example, 
Aunt Sally ; I should like such a dress as that. 
Why, it’s handsome enough to wear at a wed- 
ding.” 

“Ts it?” said Aunt Sally, looking around at 
her pretty niece ; “ well, maybe I shall wear it 
at one betore the year’s through.” 

“You don’t say so,” replied Mrs. Nemo, as 
she stooped to help Bessie tind the thimble she 
had lost an instant ago. “ Well, Aunt Sally, I 
would never have believed you would marry 
again, if you had nottold me so yourself. Pray, 
who is the gentleman ?” 

“I’m sure, I don’t know myself as yet, plenty 
of time, you know, before the year is through, 
to select a husband,” and Aunt Sally laughed at 
her own speech, which was the very funniest she 
had ever made in her life. 

Miss Domus had been engaged for two days, 
and to use her own expression, she “ worked like 
a tiger,” the whole time. It was the afternoon 
of the second day, and Aunt Sally stood leaning 
her head against the mantel-piece, lost in a rev- 
ery. The truth was she was wondering whether 
she had better tell Miss Domus the exact reasons 
for buying her new dress. 

“A large table, did you say, Miss Domus? 
Yes, yes, I'll get you one. Do you know why I 
bought this dress, Miss Domus ?” 

“No, Aunt Sally, I don’t—a little farther along, 
if you please—there, that will do; now I can 
line the skirts for you.” 

“Ts’pose you know, Miss Domus, that my 
husband was in the last war, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, I’ve heard so—another breadth, if you 
please.” 

“Well, I’ve often thought of trying to get 
a pension for my husband’s services, but as 
I had no influential friends, I let the matter 
drop and tried not to think of it. But, a week 
or two ago, my nephew wrote to me—he’s just 
commencing to practise law, you know—and he 
said he could get the pension for me very easily, 
if I only had the marriage certificate. So I’m 
going to stay awhile where he is, and as I shall 
see a good many grand people, I thought I’d just 
have a decent dress, that’s why I bought it.” 

“Do tell! is that the reason?” said Miss Do- 
mus, vigorously basting away, with her mouth 
fall of pins; such i the ps re 
Re inless there were at least six pins in her 
mouth ; the only wonder is, that she didn’t swal- 
low them. 

“If you don’t mind, Miss Domus, I’ll hunt up 
those papers now, and put them in a safe place,” 
and Aunt Sally brought outa huge box and 
commenced turning over its contents. 

“There, now I’ve got them all together,” said 
Aunt Sally, after half an hour’s search, as she 
held up the papers for Miss Domus to see. Miss 
Domus was just in the act of sewing the last 
breadth of the skirt and lining together. 

“Aunt Sally!’ shouted Bessie, at this mo- 
ment from the kitchen, and at the exclamation, 
both ladies turned around. Miss Domus, how- 
ever, could not afford to lose a moment, so even 
while she looked around, she brought the lining 
over, patted it down with her hands, and when 
she looked at her work again, it was all ready to 
sew. 

The wonderful dress was actually finished, 
and so hung up in the closet, until such time as 
it should be needed, and this care off her mind, 
Aunt Sally turned her attention to other matters 
pertaining to her journey. There was much to 
be done, for Aunt Sally but seldom travelled, and 
preparation for such a visit was more formidable 
than it looked. Moreover, Aunt Sally was 
troubled about houschold matters; she feared 
there would come a cold “ snap ”’ and that Bessie 
would freeze ; she didn’t know but what the ger- 
aniums would be “touched” by frost, or that 
the mice would get at the potatoes. She cau- 
tioned Bessie over and over again, to “ watch the 
speckled hen for fear she’d lay away ;” she made 
her promise to be careful about the fires, and 
with her own hands she put down a large, braid- 
ed mat, which Bessie was to wrap about her if 
she should have the bad fortune to catch fire. 
Finally, she informed her sorrowful niece, that 
she had invited Molly Rex to come and stay as 
long as she pleased, in order that Bessie might 
not be alone. 

Bessie saw her aunt and her baggage into the 
coach, and as that vehicle rattled off, she retraced 
her way to the house, with a happy face, well- 
pleased at the prospect of carrying on housekeep- 
ing with Molly Rex, for Molly was her dearest 
friend, and was, besides, Charley’s sister. 

“Going to be married, did you say, wife? I 
can hardly believe it.” And honest Tom Nemo 
shaded his eyes and looked after the coach, which 
bore Aunt Sally. 

Mrs. Nemo was in a “ fluster”’ that morning ; 
nothing went well. The children cried and fret- 
ted, a whole line of clothes came down into the 
mud, a strange dog had killed the pet kitten, the 
pies were burned to a cinder, and more than all 
that, Mrs. Nemo herself felt ill and weary. She 
made no verbal reply to Tom’s remark, but the 
look which she bestowed upon him said as plain- 
ly as it could: 

“know I’m miserable, and I will be miser- 
able, till I can have a new silk dress like Aunt 
Sally's.” 


answer, for he had interpreted but too well that 
look. 
mark my words well,” and here Tom became 
sublime, “married or not married, Aunt Sally 
will never get much good out of that gown, 
she'll rue the day she bought it, depend upon it. 


“Now, I tell you what it is, wife, and | 


severely felt by Aunt Sally. That good old soul 
was all the while seated in Ben's sitting-room, 
anxious, but yet hopeful for the result of her 


nephew's search. The fact was, the arrears of 


| her pension, if she should be so happy as to ob- 


| If she doesn’t, I'll agree to buy you a new silk | 





dress, as sure as name is Tom 
There!” And having said his say, Tom walked 
off and entering his shop, pounded his anvil so 


vehemently, that Ned 


my 


Sluman, next door, 


Nemo. | 


thought he was crazy. And when Tom had | 


been asked what he was beating, and had replied 
in a smothered voice, “Aunt Sally’s dress,” 
Ned shrugged his shoulder, and looked mysteri- 
ous for the rest of the day. 

That evening, Bessie and Molly sat before the 
cheerful wood tire, and talked as none but those 
that are young and light-hearted can talk. Nev- 
er had Bessie been happier; life just then 
seemed as bright to her as the coals all glowing 
in the fire, the only thing about them that 
troubled her was, that every now and then, the red 
mass shook and fell down, and anon became a 
heap of cold, gray ashes, 

“Do you believe in ghosts ?” suddenly whis- 
pered Bessie to Molly, for the former had heard 
what sounded to her like the rustling of Aunt 
Sally's new silk dress. 

“ Ghosts, what put those into your head, dear?” 
asked Molly, as she cast a swift glance over her 
shoulder. 

“Nothing in particular,”” murmured Bessie, 
dreamily, as she continued to gaze at the fire, 
“only I thought I heard a rustling in the room.” 

“Well, I think there’s a ghost here,” said 
Molly, decidedly. 

“ What kind of a ghost ?” 

“Well,” said Molly, deliberately, “it’s the 
ghost of a tall man, with light hair and whiskers, 
who stands just behind you and laughs at us.” 

Bessie started up, turned around, and with a 
very pretty affectation of fright, allowed herself 
to be seized by his ghostship, who 1 
himself in a shameful way for a ghost. 

Leaving Bessie, Molly and the ghost to their 
merry talk and their apple-roasting, and the 
building of very glowing “ chateaux d’Espagne,” 
we will return to Aunt Sally, and for a while 
follow the fortunes of that estimable woman and 
her new silk dress. Aunt Sally was received 
with open arms by her nephew, who at once as- 
signed to her the warmest corner of his sitting- 
room, and his easiest chair. 

“ Now, Ben,” said Aunt Sally, as she unfolded 
and put on a clean, blue-checked apron, “now 
Ben, this is really comfortable. I do hope Bessie 
and that harum-scarum, Molly Rex, will keep up 
a good fire, and not let the cold get into the 
house ; but, la! what’s the use of talking to young 
girls, they don’t take heed to what you say.” 

Ben, who had been in a profound revery ever 
since the name of Molly Rex had been pro- 
nounced, here uttered, absently, “Yes, yes, I 
shouldn’t wonder,” at the same time he inwardly 
resolved, for reasons best known to himself, to 
accompany Aunt Sally home when she was 
ready to go. The next morning Aunt Sally 
Aluced gr panne — a « oF satisfi 

them into Ben’s hands, who at onc¢ pro- 
ceeded to examine them in a lawyer-like faShion. 

“Now, Ben, you must give a look at my new 
dress ; it’s just the prettiest thing that’s been seen 
in our villagé for a long while,” and Aunt Sally 
shook out the dress and prepared to exhibit it. 

“Hang the dress !” shouted Ben, as he started 
up from his chair; “I beg your pardon, Aunt 
Sally, but you’ve lost the most important paper 
of all; without that I can do nothing.” 

“Tt can’t be,” said poor Aunt Sally, dropping 
her dress in dismay. “I found every one that 
you said you wanted, and tied them up with my 
own hands, and they have never been touched 
since, except by you.” 

“Tt must have slipped out of the package, 
then; but it’s surely gone.” 

“O, dear,” groaned Aunt Sally, “what is to 
be done! I s’pose I'd better post right home and 
hunt the house over, though I don’t believe I 
shall ever find it.” 

Ben thought a moment. “I tell you what, 
Aunt Sally,” said he, at length, “ you had better 
stay here, whilst I go down to your place this 
afternoon and get Bessie to search ; we’l! find the 
paper, if such a thing as finding it is possible.” 

With this arrangement Aunt Sally was con- 
tent, and accordingly Ben set out on his journey, 
which, to tell the truth, he didn’t regret, inasmuch 
as there was a prospect of seeing Molly Rex at 
the end of it. 

He walked through the garden up to the front 
door, and knocked. There was a brisk move- 
ment within, then a hurried step to the door, and 
Bessie appeared, looking very demure. 

“Why, Ben, how do you do; has anything 
happened to Aunt Sally? Is she sick? What 
have you come for?” 

Ben, being a very methodical person, answered 
every question in order. ‘“ Thank you, Bessie, 
I’m quite well ; something has happened to Aunt 
Sally, but she isn’t sick ; I’ve come to look for a 

aper.”” 

““What paper?” asked Bessie, and then she 
listened quite earnestly to the story ; presently 
Ben was sure that he had more than one listener 
in the room, but he went on without turning to 
the right or the left. Having finished, he turned 
round and greeted Molly Rex, who had just 
emerged from her hiding place in the closet. She 
had concluded, like the sensible girl that she was, 
that it would be a great deal better to help Ben 
find the paper, than to spring out from the closet 
and attempt to frighten him. 

And such a search as followed had never been 
heard of before in Aunt Sally’s house. The 
chests and bureaus and tables that were so un- 
ceremoniously moved hither and thither ; if they 
had had arms or hands even, would have held 
them up in horror at the proceedings. A few 
patriarchal spiders, which had pitched their tents 
in warm corners, indignant at being routed, 
crawled directly beneath the heel of their oppres- 
sor and were crushed to death. Besides these, 
nothing else was discovered, though high and low 
the house was searched. 

At tea time the three assembled in rather a dis- 
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tain them, would amount to a fortune in her eyes, 
and out of this fortune she meant to bestow a 
suitable portion upon Bessie, when she was mar- 
ried. Besides this, there were a hundred other 
benevolent schemes floating in her mind, which, 
without her pension, could not even be thought of. 

“There’s Aunt Sally!" said Mrs. Nemo to 
Tom, as the coach rattled past the house. “I 
do wonder what has happened, for Aunt Sally 
looks sorrowful enough to have lost all her 
friends.” 

“It’s working just as I told you, wife,” was 
Tom’s reply; ‘fine dresses never bring happi- 
ness, and I'll warrant Aunt Sally is sorry that 





she bought hers 

“ Nonsense !”” exclaimed his wife, at the same 
time giving the baby a toss which set it to crying. 

Just then Mrs. Boreas, the carpenter's wife, 
knocked and was admitted ; it was very evident 
to all that she had matters of grave import to 
communicate, 

“T'm dreadful sorry for Aunt Sally,” said she, 
in that doleful tone that always incites curiosity. 

“ For mercy sake, what is the matter!’ ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Nemo. “I told Tom that something 
had happened.” 

“She’s lost her pension,” murmured Mrs. 
Boreas, mournfully, and with the air of one who 
could not be comforted. “ It seems she had her 
papers all right the day Miss Domus was cutting 
her new dress, and when she came to open the 
package at her nephew’s, one was gone, and hunt 
high and hunt low, it cannot be found. I’m 
dreadful sorry.” 

“Do tell!” said Mrs. Nemo. 

Tom said nothing, but every now and then he 
looked up and shot forth comical glances from 
his twinkling gray eyes. 

“ And that lovely silk dress,” moaned Mrs. 
Boreas ; “ Aunt Sally says she shall never have 
the heart to wear it, for she’s always associating 
it somehow with her disappointments.” 

Mrs. Nemo turned around suddenly to avoid 
seeing Tom’s look, which she felt sure would be 
very expressive. 

“Then Aunt Sally isn’t going to be married,” 
was Mrs. Nemo’s next remark, for she felt that 
a change of subject was needed. Tom, once the 
patient, easily-subdued Tom, had the best of the 
argument, and meant to maintain his position. 

« Aunt Sally married! she must have been 
joking if she told you so. No, it’s Bessie who is 
going to be married in May to Charley Rex. 
Aunt Sally says she shall wear her new dress to 
the wedding, and that will be the first and last 
time.” 

Tom Nemo went to his shop bright and early 
the next morning, whistling as he went. 
how his heart was lighter than it had been for 
many days, and as he walked and whistled he 
turned over in his mind the scheme which he had 
formed for surprising his wife upon her next 
birthdas. 1 work were plenty, and nothing 
serious happened to prevent, he intended to pur- 
chase a new silk dress like that of Aunt Sally's 
against the second of May, his wife’s birthday. 

He thought of his scheme as he worked away, 
shoeing a refractory horse, and perhaps this 
might have made him a little less careful than 
usual, for when the owner looked in for his horse, 
he saw only poor Tom lying senseless close by 
his anvil. He was carried home, and the doctor 
came, and one sympathizing neighbor after an- 
other looked in and then went away mournfully, 
with the doctor’s words ringing in their ears— 
“one arm broken, and some internal injury.” 
There he was, the great, strong man, who but an 
hour or two ago had looked the picture of health, 
now lying pale and helpless, the mere wreck of 
his former self. Aunt Sally drew her blue- 
checked apron up to her eyes and wept when she 
heard the news. Then she called to Bessie from 
the kitchen, and the two had a long talk, in the 
course of which Aunt Sally said : 

“Tt was one of my dearest wishes, Bessie, to 
give you a handsome outfit when you were mar- 
ried, and that was one reason why I wanted so 
much to get my pension. But though I was dis- 
appointed in that, I have still a little sum that I 
have set aside for you, and with which you were 
to buy your wedding dress and other finery. Just 
now I was wishing I could help poor Tom Nemo 
and his family, and then I thought that I had 
nothing but that money of yours. Poor Tom! 
he and his family will have scarcely anything to 
live on, now that he is disabled; and the doctor 
seems to doubt if he will ever get out again.” 

“*O, aunt, please give him that money,” said 
Bessie, imploringly. ‘I should never feel happy 
to use it.” 

“ Why, child, what will you do for a wedding 
gown ?” 

“Wear my white muslin, aunt; I’m sure it’s 
plenty good enough.” 

“ Well, so you can, Bessie, and we will make 
over my new silk for you to appear out in; you 
know I hate the sight of it, and shall never feel 
happy to wear it myself.” 


Some- 


Bessie strongly resisted this scheme, but it was 
of no use. Aunt Sally was very “set” in her 
ways, and would have things as she wanted them. 
She declared that she never felt happier than she 
did when those seventy-five dollars were out of 
her hands and in those of Tom Nemo. Tom 
was such an “ obstinate creature,” as Aunt Sally 
termed him, that he woutdn’t accept the money 
as a gift, but consented to borrow it. 

Then Aunt Sally and Bessie joyfully brought 
out the muslin dress, examined it with critical 
eyes, and in the end declared that it would do, 
Aunt Sally comforting herself with the thought 
that Bessie looked well in anything, in which 
opinion Charley Rex entirely agreed. It was a 
rather pleasant afternoon in April when Aunt 
Sally brought out, with a feeling of loathing for 
which she could hardly account, that identical 
silk dress which has enacted such an important 
part in my story. Ben, who was down on a 
short visit, surveyed his aunt's dress with a keen 
eye. 
“Aunt Sally, is that the plagny dress you 
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} spoke he 
} 





spoke to me about when we were hunting for the 
paper t”’ 

“Plaguy?) What do you mean Ren I'm 
sure it's handsome enough, but 1 shall never wear 
it. Tm going to make it over for Bessie, and 


might as well be getting it ready for Miss Domus 
this afternoon.” 

“What in the world have 
asked Ben, as in a careless mood he drew the 
skirt of the dress through As he 
pointed out a spot where something 


vou got here?” 


his hands 


seemed to have lodged between the silk and lining. 

“Vm sare 1 can't tell,” said Aunt Sally, 
putting on her spectacles to inspect the place. 
shouted Ben, 
suddenly starting up in a state of excitement. 

“Why, bless the boy! what do you want to 
know for? I think it was the first of 
March.” 

“And a day or two afterwards you came up 


“ Whea was this dress made !” 


about 


to see met” 

“To be sure,” said Aunt Sally. 

“ Give me a pair of scissors, Bessie,” exclaimed 
Ben ; “ I'll soon see what Miss Domus has sewed 
up here.”” 

But Aunt Sally preferred to use the scissors 
herself in this case, and in spite of Ben's impa- 
tience, she went to work deliberately, and at 
length liberated from its singular prison an oddly 
folded paper, which was at once clutched hy Ben. 

“ Hurrah! hurrah!” 
rian voice, “ You'll get your pension, Aunt 
Sally, for here is the paper we hunted for.” 

Bessie jumped up and clapped her hands, 
Aunt Sally took off her spectacles, wiped the 
glasses, and then put them on again; then she 
said, “ Well, I never,” and nothing more. 

That evening Aunt Sally looked twice or thrice 
at her new silk, and each time with loving eyes. 
“Tt seems like a story, and a good story it is,” 
said she, as she looked the last time; “ I only 
wish some one would write it out. Any way, 
I'm a happy woman, to-night.” 

Her eye iesied, as she spoke, upon the four 
young people who were as children to her, and 
to whom she was the best and kindest aunt that 
ever lived. 

Tom Nemo did get well in spite of the doctor’s 
prophecy, and Mrs. Nemo learned a lesson of 
patience and gentleness from him which she never 
forgot. In fact Aunt Sally's new silk dress 
ceased to provoke domestic discord, and the vil- 
lage became a model of peace and happiness. Of 
course Bessie became the wife of Charley Rex, 
and Molly Rex married Ben, and Aunt Sally 
got her pension. 


shouted he, in a stento- 


WOMEN AT TWENTY-ONE. 


When a young girl reaches the age of fifteen or 
sixteen, ste bevins to think of the mysterious 
subject of matrimony—a state, the delights of 
which her youthful imagination shadows forth in 
the most captivating forms. Itis made the mo 
of light and incidental conversation among her 
companions, and it is recurred to with increasing 
interest every time it is brought upon the tapis. 
When she grows a little older she ceases to smat- 
ter about matrimony, and thinks more intently 
on the all-important subject. It engrosses her 

by day and her dreams by night; and 
she pictures to herself the felicity of being wed- 
ded to the youth for whom she cherishes a secret 
but consuming flame. She surveys herself in the 
mirror, and, as it generally tells a “ flattering 
tale,”’ she turns from it with a pleasing conviction 
that her beauty will enable om to conquer the 
heart of the most obdurate, and whoever else may 
die in a state of “ single blessedness,” she is des- 
tined to become ere many years roll by, a happy 
bride. From the age of eighteen to twenty is 
“the very witching time” of female lite. Dur- 
ing that period the female heart is more suscepti- 
ble to the soft and tender influence of love than at 
any other: and we appeal to our fair readers to 
say, whether, if inclination was alone consulted in 
the business, more marriages would not take 
place during this ticklish season than in any in 
which it is preceded or followed ¢ It is the grand 
climax of love; and she who passes it without 
entering into the state of matrimony may chance 
pass several years of her life ere she is caught in 
the meshes of Hymen. The truth is that the 
majority of women begin to move more thought- 
fully when they have turned the age of twenty. 
The giddiness of the girl gives place to the so- 
briety of the woman. Frivolity is succeeded by 
reflection ; and reason reigns where passion pre- 
viously held undisputed sway. The care and 
the anxiety of life press themselves more palpa- 
bly, they tend to weaken the effect of the san- 
guine anticipation of unmingled felicity in the 
marriage state which the mind had formed in its 
youthful dreams. In short, to use a common 
yhrase, women, after twenty, “look ere they 
eap.”’—United Service (razette. 











YANKEE COURAGE. 

More than half a century since, a New Eng- 
land farmer boy entered Harvard College as a 
student. The ciass to which he belonged was 
assembled in the room of one of their number 
for one of those convivial meetings which were 


| common in those days. 


A man dressed in a teamster’s frock drove a 
load of the produce of his farm to Cambridge. 
After transacting bis business, he entered the col- 
lege yard and ir-seized of a lad he met there for 
J— T—. ' little souled fellow, thinking 
to mortify the young man, took him to the room 
occupied by the class, and opening the door, 
said, “ T——, here is a gentleman who wishes 
to see you.” T , without exhibiting the 
slightest mortification, sprang to the door and 
welcomed his father very affectionately; then 
turning to his classmates, said, “ Gentlemen give 
me leave to introduce my father to you; he isa 
poor and hard working man¥but as honest and 
worthy a man as lives.” Pride and aristocracy 
were abashed, and all the nobler feelings of our 
nature aroused in the young men. They came 
forward, shook hands with the old man, invited 
him to enter their room and take a glass of wine 
with them, which was the compliment usually 
offered to visitors at that time. 

He of whom this anecdote is related, after fill- 
ing an honorable office in the courts of Easex 
county for many years, has ceased to act his part 
among us, but the memory of his virtues will be 
cherished by all who had the happiness of know- 
ing him ; and it is to be hoped that his example 
may strengthen many to be true to their highest 
and best impulsce.—Correspondent Newburyport 


Herald. 










+e ; 
THE EUTHANASIA OF NATURE. 


Said a distinguished foreigner from continen- 
tal Europe, when shown a sketch of our autum- 
nal scenery, before he had seen it in nature, 
“This is a caricature ;” but when he had wit 
nessed it, “ The drawing,’ said he, “does not 
come up to nature.” “ What a strange country 
must America be,"’ once said the simple minded 
Nestorians of Persia, when looking at the «ame 
drawing, “what a strange « ountry must Amenca 
be, where the peonle like in wooden houses and 
the trees are painted.""— Lr. Hiutcheork 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO MARTIE,. 


‘BY A. L. ALLEN. 
Come home to me! 
I've watched for thee, 
And my heart is weary with waiting long; 
The moonlight falls 
On our cottage walls, 
But I hear not, as erst, thy familiar song. 


Have I watched in vain? 
Shall I never again 
Hear thy light, quick step on our cottage floor? 
Will thy soft, low voice 
Make our hearts rejoice, 
And thy presence cheer us, nevermore? 


Will thy footsteps free 
Never stray with me, 
To gather bright flowers to wreathe thy brow? 
Loop up thy hair, 
With its ringlets fair, 
For thou art a wife and a mother now. 


Let thy baby rest 
As now on thy breast, 
Thou mayst look on her with a mother’s pride ; 
And thy fond eyes gaze 
On the loved one’s face, 
Who now walks proudly by thy side. 


He is good and true, 
O, joy to you! 
Though you have left us, our sister-band: 
We may never tell, 
For we loved thee well, 
How we miss at home thy busy hand. 


Let the little bird, 
Who thy glad voice heard, 
And flew from heaven to cheer our home: 
Let her leave a place, 
For each loved one’s face, 
In thy heart when the olden memories come. 


Let no care-cloud now 
Hover over thy brow 
(For care makes wrinkles, so people say), 
But sunshine shed 
Around Joshua's head, 
For thy smiles will brighten the darkest day. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE RECRUIT. 
FOUNDED UPON FACT. 


BY LIEUT. T. SMITH REED. 





“Mr. Srannore, you have deceived me !” 

“No, Alice—no, Miss Thornhill!” I confess 
that I permitted you to deceive yourself, and I 
did wrong there; but I knew no way to obtain 
permission to be near you, except by allowing 
you to retain the idea that I was the son of Sir 
Edward Stanhope, while I am in reality only his 
adopted child, and entirely dependent upon his 
bounty.” 

“Tt was conduct befitting an adventurer, sir! 
I can see now too plainly that you have been 
allured by the prospect of my wealth, and have 
insinuated yourself into my favor, expecting to 
become rich by deceiving me. Had you at once 
openly avowed your position, Mr. Stanhope, I 
should have respected your candor ; as it is, our 
intercourse must cease. I request that the let- 
ters which I have addressed to you, under the 
impression that you were an honorable gentle- 
man, may be returned to me.” 

“Alice! Alice! take my heart—my life! and 
you do take them, when you take away your 
love. You are most unjust to me. But you 
shall have your letters. This lock of hair I will 
keep, Alice! See! its color does not change! 
Why does it not! Alice, how many times have 
you asked me if I still wore this locket on my 
bosom! I have sworn that I will never part 
with it. Farewell, Alice—farewell! You have 
wronged me, cruelly wronged me. But although 
your head may never rest upon my heart, this 
lock of hair—ah! should it not grieve at your 
cruelty ?—this lock of hair shall never leave it!” 

“Pooh, pooh, pooh! your tears do not affect 
me, Mr. Stanhope! I have no doubt that you 
are a good actor, for I have seen you play some 
good parts excellently well. I accept your 
promise that you will return my letters—and 
now, farewell! when next you woo an heiress, 
take care to tell her your true position in 
society !” 

Alice Thornhill, the rich orphan heiress of 
Thornhill Park, tossed her beautiful head proud- 
ly, smacked her riding-whip, and left the library. 
And Henry Stanhope grieved, as a proud young 
heart will grieve, at the disappointment of early 
hopes ; for Henry Stanhope loved Alice Thorn- 
hill dearly. 

His sorrow was interrupted by the entrance of 
an elderly gentleman, who said : 

“Why, how now, Mr. Stanhope? What, in 
tears‘ Poor boy! poor boy! Let them flow, 
boy—let them flow! There is little danger in 
the thunder cloud, when it bursts in rain. What 
then? Alice is fickle? O, pshaw!” 

“You are Alice’s uncle, Mr. Barnett, he 
guardian and her friend. Tell me, sir—have I 
ever told you, or have I ever tried to make you 
believe, that I am Sir Edward Stanhope’s son !”’ 

“Certainly not, Master Henry—certainly not! 
I knew very well that you are an orphan adopted 
by Sir Henry Stanhope. But what has that to 
do with your tears and sobs? Are you angry 
because you could not choose your own father ?” 

“Mr. Barnett, Alice accuses me of having de- 
ceived her. Now you must remember that 1 
made her acquaintance at the county ball, that I 
was foolish enough to love her, and still more 
foolish to believe that my passion was returned. 
And now Alice insists that I have followed her 
only for her fortune; 
turer and an impostor because I did not plainly 
tell her my true position. She will not listen to 
what I have to say—she will not hear me—but 
she has entirely broken off our intercourse.” 

“ She's as self-willed as Beelzebub, or his wife, 
if he has one; she is a petted, 
beauty, as humorsome and troublesome as a pam, 
pered poll parrot. But you will excuse me, Mr. 
I don’t interfere in her love affairs. 
I have quite enough to do in keeping the estate 
in order; and besides, 
busy with the 
brought some recruits to make the usual attesta- 
tion. Come in, Sergeant Smalltoe! come in! 
How many men have you?” 


Stanhope. 


I am going to be very 
recruiting sergeant, who has 


and she calls me an adven- j 





proud-spirited | 


“TI have fifteen; and pretty boys they are, 
too!” said the sergeant, as he entered the 
library. And he was followed by a string of 
country fellows, who were flaunting the bows 
and bunches of velvet ribbons in their hats. 

“Too good—too good! Too good for pow- 
der, sergeant !"” 

“A very common mistake, sir—that of sup- 
posing a man can be too good for a soldier—and 
we are obliged to take all sorts of rapscallions 
because of it. No, no, sir! a good soldier is a 
good man, and a good man makes the best sol- 
dier. People suppose that a man that fights 
well must needs be a good soldier; but it isa 
great mistake. A soldier does not have to fight, 
no, not one day in a year, on an average, in all 
his service. What is he to do all the rest of the 
time ?” 

“Ah, I suppose you know all about it! But 
you'll excuse me, if we don’t argue the question. 
I have quite enough to do to look after the 
estate. Let the men be attested.” And one 
after another the recruits went through the usual 
form. 

“ Sergeant, should I make a good soldier?” 
said Henry Stanhope. 

“You, sir? You would make a good officer,” 
replied the sergeant. 

Mr. Barnett laughed. 

“Ha, ha, ha! A good officer, but no sol- 
dier, eh ?” 

“T mean will you enlist me?” 

The sergeant looked earnestly at Henry Stan- 
hope, before he answered : 

“ You are making a fool of me?” 

“ Indeed, sergeant, I am in earnest.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Barnett, “ you are making 
a fool of yourself.” 

Henry Stanhope did not heed Mr. Barnett’s 
observation, but said to the sergeant : 

“ Give me the shilling.” 

The sergeant put a shilling into the extended 
hand of Henry Stanhope, who tumed to Mr. 
Barnett and said : 

“ Now, sir, you may add me to the list.” 

“Why, what is the boy about? Have you 
taken leave of your senses ?” 

“Of what use are my senses, when I have 
lost everything else ?” 

“Pooh, pooh, pooh! What! what! to allow 
this humorsome girl to drive you mad? Don’t 
touch the shilling! Confound it! you make me 
swear, boy!” 

Henry Stanhope tried to force a smile, but it 
was a very bitter one, as he said : 

“O, fie! and you a clergyman ?” 

“Clergyman! clergyman! Am I not your 
friend, and the uncle of Alice. I know she 
loves you, and this last fit is only one of her con- 
founded tantrums. She is like an unbroken filly 
that shies at a bag of oats for her own manger. 
But it’s no affair of mine. I have got quite 
enough to do to manage the estate.” 

“Don’t prevent the gentleman serving the 
king, sir! it aint every day as we get a gentle- 
man. He'll bea credit to his troop.” 

Then turning to Henry Stanhope, the ser- 
geant continued : 

“T suppose you're all right, sir ?” 

“All right ? what do you mean ?” 

“ Shin bones all smooth ?”” 

“QO, yes!” 

“ Varicose veins ?” 

“ No.” 

“Corns on the bottom of the feet?” 

“he.” 

‘“ Front teeth all right ’” 

“Fon,” 

“ Trigger finger straight ?” 

“Sen.”” 

“Flat footed ?”” 

“Flat footed!’ Henry Stanhope exclaimed, 
as he put out his handsome foot in its well made 
Hoby boot. 

“QO, you’ll pass the doctor! We must not be 
particular, when we get a gentleman ; it gives 
the regiment a name, and makes it popular. 
And so Mr. Barnett, if you please to, attest the 
gentleman ; and if you wont, some other magis- 
trate will, you know.” 

With a very unwilling air, and only after 
much remonstrance, Mr. Barnett complied with 
the sergeant’s request; and Henry Stanhope, 
signing his name Henry Stan Hope, was duly 
enlisted in the dragoons at that time in foreign 
service. 

This proceeding had not taken place without 
having attracted the attention of the women ser- 
vants who from time to time peeped in at the 
door, to obtain a glimpse of the tall and hand- 
some sergeant of the dragoons. Their curiosity 
annoyed Mr. Barnett, who exclaimed : 

“Hang these girls! they are like turkeys— 
always in a worry and a flurry, if a bit of scar- 
let cloth is about! Go along with you! and 
some of you tell Miss Thornhill that Mr. Stan- 
hope has enlisted as a soldier, It’s no affair of 
mine; I have enough to do to keep the estate in 
order. But I suppose, Sergeant Smalltoe, that 
you will allow this young soldier an hour's 
leave? You can send your party on under 
charge of the corporal. There is some luncheon 
laid for you in the breakfast parlor.” 

Henry Stanhope stood alone in the library, 
playing in ferocious gaiety with the ribbons, red, 
blue and white, that hung dangling from his 
breast, and round his hat, the emblems of his 
rash, hasty and improvident act, when Alice 
Thornhill ran up to him, and with an ineffectual 
attempt to conceal her agitation, exclaimed : 

“QO, Henry, is it true ?” 

“Of what consequence is it to you, Miss 
Thornhill? What possible interest can you 
take in an adventurer, who never loved you for 
yourself, never drank in 
voice, 








the music of your 
and never poured his burning sighs upon 
your lips, except as a designing scoundrel? 
What matters it to you, Miss Thornhill, whether 
I die in a hospital or in battle? Alice! Alice! 
if you hear of me among a storming party, or in 
a forlorn hope, remember then, 
member then, 
wronged me! 


proud girl—re- 
imperious beauty, how you 
O, Lhave loved—I do love you, 
Alice, as a devotee adores his favorite saint, and 
having lost your love, I have lost evervthing 
that bound me to life. ; 
O, Alice! 


I care not what becomes 


of me. Alice! this hair—this little 
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lock of hair shall accompany me, live with me, 
die with me! and if a friendly bullet strike me, 
shall be bathed in the life-blood of a heart that 
never has loved, never shall love, another 
woman !” 

“O, Henry ! forgive me!” 

“Thave nothing to forgive, Miss Thornhill. 
My love is yours, is all yours, and is yours 
only; do with it as you will, I would have 
wound it round your heart, and as they grew 
together, my love and yours, strengthening and 
supporting each other, 1 would have used your 
wealth for your happiness. You have spurned 
my love; you have cast it away as a worthless 
thing, as the false professions of an unfeeling 
adventurer. 
it as you pleased! I have nothing to forgive, 
Alice.” 

“Henry! Henry! why did you not tell me 
that you loved me—only me? Alas, I thought 
you cared only for my fortune !”” 

“Did [not tell you? Did I not upon my 
knees entreat you to believe me? Did not my 
hot tears fall upon your cold hand unnoticed and 
uncared for? And did you not spurn me from 
you, as you would beat a spaniel ?” 

“Henry Stanhope, I swear to you that I love 
you dearer than all the world !” 

And Alice threw her arms round Henry’s 
neck, laid her head upon his breast, and sobbed 
passionately. 

Mr. Barnett, who was standing in the doorway 
of the library watching the reconciliation of the 
lovers, exclaimed : 

“ There’s a couple of fools! But it’s no affair 
of mine ; I have enough to do to keep the estate 
in order. Dear me! dear me! well, I suppose, 
sergeant, we must pay the smart money and pur- 
chase his discharge.” 

“Tt can be done only in London, and at the 
war office ; his name is on the roll which the 
corporal has taken. But the discharge must be 
sent out after us; we must go on board the 
transport Hero to-night.” 

“To-night !” was the exclamation at once of 
Henry Stanhope, Alice and Mr. Barnett. 

“Twill go with you, Henry! Iwill go with 
you as”—and Alice dropped her voice into a 
whisper—* as your wife!” 

Sergeant Smalltoe grinned, as he thought of 
the richly-dressed Alice Thornhill taking on her- 
self the character of a soldier’s wife on board a 
transport; but he said nothing. In less than 
two hours, the ceremony of matrimony was per- 
formed by the village curate, and Alice gave her 
hand and her fortune to a favorite soldier. 

The troubles of the young couple were com- 
mencing ; the commanding officer of the detach- 
ment positively refused to allow Alice a passage 
in the transport, and Henry Stanhope sailed 
from England, leaving Alice weeping on the 
shore. 

Her first care was to acquaint old Sir Edward 
Stanhope with the particulars of her wedding ; 
and the old gentleman, well pleased that his fa- 
vorite had obtained so wealthy a bride, willingly 
exerted himself in the matter, and, with the aid 
of Mr. 5 procured the desived dis- 
charge at the war office. Alice immediately took 
her passage in the ship Benedict, carrying with 
her the discharge of Henry Stanhope. 

The officer in command of the regiment of 
dragoons was Colonel Hogson, a violent petty 
tyrant, who never spared man in his anger, or 
woman in his lust. Feared but hated by the 
common soldier, and scarcely tolerated by his 
officers, he stretched the strong authority of mil- 
itary law'to the full extent of its arbitrary 
enactments ; yet he with difficulty suppressed the 
insubordination which his severity engendered. 
He was in his quarters, when Alice, having 
landed at the post, hurried immediately to the 
barracks, wishing to obtain her husband’s liberty 
before she met him. Colonel Hogson received 
his pretty visitor with a gallant earnestness that 
annoyed Alice exceedingly. 

“A happy man must Henry Stanhope be,’’ he 
said, “to enjoy the love of so beautiful a lady. 
Ah, me! I thought that the days of romance 
had passed with chivalry and Don Quixote ; but 
the devotion of such faithful attachment unde- 
ceives me, and I can believe now in Shakspeare’s 
Imogene and Helena, and I can credit the story of 
the beautiful Titania’s love for the disfigured 
Bottom.” 

Alice bowed coldly, as she inquired : 

“Is the discharge made out correctly ?” 

“O, yes—yes !"” 

“ Perhaps then Colonel Hogson will allow me 
to see Mr. Henry Stanhope released at once 
from his military service ?” 

“Certainly, my dear young lady—certainly. 
Although I very unwillingly part with a soldier 
who brings such a charming wife into garrison, 
where our life is a dull one, and where such 
bright eyes would enliven the weariness of our 
routine duties.” 

Alice frowned, and pressed her lips together 
in indignant surprise at the colonel’s familiarity, 
which was expressed more in the tone and man- 
ner, than by the words of his address, and she 
answered sharply : 

“Will you be so good as to release Mr. 
Stanhope ?” 

Colonel Hogson’s heavy eyebrows contracted 
over his sharp, dark eyes, and he pulled one of 
the long hairs from a large wart that grew upon 


| the end of his nose, as he said to himself: 


“My scornful beauty, if I had you under my 


| orders for six months, I would give you a lesson 


| that should teach you the power of a command- 


ing officer!” 
called : 
“ Sergeant! Orderly! 
“Sir” 


And then he spoke aloud, and 
Sergeant Smalltoe !”’ 


“ Bring Henry Stanhope here—No. 4 troop.” 

“Yes, sir.” Then the sergeant hesitated, and 
said: “Tam afraid, colonel, there's something 
wrong in the barracks.” 

“Eh? what now ?” 

“ The men don’t like—” 

“Don't like? The 
they ? 


men don’t like—don’t 
By heavens, I'll hold a drumhead court- 
me tial, and let the cat teach them to like what 
I like. If the 
their duty, 
dination. 





nonvommissioned officers did 
we should have none of this insubor- 


If you presume to talk to me again 


Well, it was your own, to do with | 
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| hanged, and several 
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about ‘like’ and ‘don’t like,’ I'll take off your 
Stripes and send you back into the ranks with a 
sore back. Go, sir, and bring Henry Stanhope, 
troop No. 4, here.” 

The soldier’s barracks adjoined those of the 
officers, and in a few minutes the senreant re- 
turned with a low-browed, broad-shouldered, 
large-headed, squinting soldier, who saluted the 
colonel and stood ereet in silence. 

“O, Stanhope,” said the colonel, 
has brought vour discharge !” 

The soldier looked at Alice, and then at the 
colonel; and Alice, in her turn, looked from one 
to the other, whilst the colonel, anticipating the 
manner in which the mistake might be used in 
his own favor, stretched himself to his full 
(he stood six feet four inches) and 
chuckled, as the soldier opened his large 
and grinned, when he said : 

“She baint my wife. 


“ your wife 


height 


mouth 


I wish as how she wor.” 
“That's not my Henry Stanhope,” said Alice. 
“Faith then, my dear lady, there's 

loose somewhere ; that is the only Henry Stan- 

hope in my regiment.” 


a screw 





Alice was greatly distressed ; but presently be- 
thinking of the sergeant who had enlisted 
Henry, she called to him, as he was standing 
near the door. 

“Sergeant, where is Mr. Stanhope, the young 
gentleman you enlisted at Thornhill Park?” 

“Lord, marm, is that you! It’s Harry Hope 
—Harry Stan Hope, you want; he’s on duty 
somewhere to-day—I think upon the 
guard.” 

“ Go—pray, sergeant, go and find him!” 

The sergeant looked at the colonel, 
nodded his assent, and added ; 

“ Bring him here !” 

The ugly soldier went grinning back to tell 
his comrades the fun, and just as he was leaving 
the officer’s quarters, the sentry at the colonel’s 
door was relieved by Henry Stanhope himself, 
who, ignorant of his vicinity to Alice, marched 
slowly up and down the stone passage of the 
officer barrack. 

“This mistake is not of any consequence, 
is it, colonel ’’ said Alice, nervously. 

“Tt will depend very much upon yourself, my 
dear lady. much; the 
honey upon your lips can effect almost every- 
thing ; but your love would be irresistible.” 

“ T do not understand you, sir.” 

“ T will speak plainly. You are the wife of a 
soldier in my regiment who is in the muster-roll 
as Henry Hope; and you wish me to believe that 
this Henry Hope is your Henry Stanhope, and 
to accept this paper as lus discharge. If you 
expect that I should accede to your request, will 
you be indifferent to mine! Come! such bright 
eyes must havea warm heart belonging to them ! 
And those red, restless lips—are they as sweet as 
they appear?” 

“Stand back, sir!’ And Alice, thoroughly 
frightened as the huge colonel threw his long 
arms round her, screamed for help. 
Henry Stanhope in ishment recognized 
the voice of Alice. Forgetting altogether his 
station and position as a private soldier, and his 
duty as a sentinel, indifferent to the results of an 
act that was punishable with death, he burst open 
the door, and in an instant felled his commanding 
officer to the ground, and in the next instant 
pressed Alice to his bosom. As the colonel, 
foaming with passion, raised himself from the 
floor, Sergeant Smalltoe returned, and was per- 
ceived by the colonel, who called out: 

“ Handcuff that man—take him prisoner to 
the barracks—he has struck his commanding 
officer. Handcuff him, I say!’ 

“ This is a bad job, Harry,” the sergeant said 
kindly, in a low tone, “but don’t make matters 
worse. Keep quiet, there’s a storm brewing.” 

Alice wrung her hands in unavailing regret, 
whilst the sergeant linked the handcuffs ; and the 
colonel, shaking his finger in a menacing: man- 
ner, said : 

“ Ah, young lady, it is your turn now to be the 
suitor.” 

At this instant a young officer, hot and agitated, 
rushed wildly into the room, and said : 

“Colonel, colonel, save yourself! The men 
are in open mutiny, and swear that they wiil 
hang you! The major has rallied a few good 
men together. The mutineers have seized the 
two brass field-pieces at the main guard, but the 
officer on duty damped the ammunition, and 
threw the key of the magazine into the well. 
Save yourself, colonel, they swear they will hang 
you!” 

“ Alice, Alice, unlock these handcuffs—now 
keep close to me—take the colonel’s pistols from 
the table, I know that you can shoot a sparrow. 
Now, sergeant, take me under your orders, let 
us join the major!” And Harry, 
carbine, stood ready. 

“* Ah, right, 
Keep cool; 


main 


who 


Your smiles can do 








handling his 


to resist the 
look, the colonel has hid himself in 


Harry, mutineers, 
And the sergeant drew his 
and faced the crowd of soldiers who 
poured tumultuously into the barrack square, 
and the quarters of the officers. 

“We can do nothing against such odds,” said 


the big arm-chest !” 
sword 


the young lieutenant, “ let us get out at the win- 
dow at the back, and then by the stable-yard gate 
we can join the major in the square of the sol- 
dier’s barrack.”’ 

As Alice was assisted tc escape in the manner 
indicated by the lieutenant, she 
at the sound of the coloncl’s voice, entreating 
mercy, 


turned her head 


and she saw that the mutineers had 


| dragyed him from his hiding place, and had fixed 


a rope round his neck. 
on to the rope, and hauled their hated tyrant toa 
tree opposite his 
there. 

Henry Stanhope hurried her onward, and with 
the young lieutenant and 
reached the 


Twenty men tow held 


window, and hanged him 


Sergeant Smatitoe, 


party headed by the major in the 
soldier's barracks. For three days the mutineers 

but at the end of 
Three of them were 


with the 


enjoyed a temporary success ; 
that time they surrendered 
were punished 
lash. 

The major, who succeeded to the command of 
the regiment, gave Henry Stanhope his discharge 
and Henry and Alice returned happily together 
to Thornhill Park. = 


~ 








Housetwife’s Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union | 


Boiled, or Steamed Indian Pudding. 
One and « half pint of soar milk, one teaspoonful of 


| salt, two teaspoonsful of mieratus, one egg, « little four 
| and Indian meal enough to make it as stiff as & coanmon 


| dish. mever allowing the water to come more than b 


johnoy-cake. Boil it in a closely covered pail or pu 








way up the side It ie best to wash @ small stone, or half 
a brick, and place it in your kettle, to rest the pudding 


| dish upon boll two hours. To be eaten with wine sauce 


or syrup, or cream and sugar, as you may prefer This 
is much superior to ordinary boiled pudding, because (1 


| ts always light and tender, and it is less trouble to make 











THE § 


than any other. 





Cure for Rheumatism. 

One raw egg well beaten, half a pint of vinegar, one 
ounce of spirits of turpentine, quarter of an ounce of «pir 
its of wine, quarter of an ounce of camphor These in 
gredients must be well beaten together. then put into a 
bottle and shaken ten minutes; after which it should be 
corked down tightly, to exclude air. It will be ready for 
use in a day, but should always be kept corked up. When 
tequired for use, rub the mixture well in the part affected 
three or four times a day. For rheumaticm in the head 
it should be well rubbed in at the back of the neck and 
ears. 





To make Isinglass Glue. 

This is made by dissolving beaten isinglase in water by 
boiling, and having strained it through a coarse linen 
cloth, evaporate it again to auch a consistence that, being 
cold, the glue will be perfectly hard and dry. A great 
improvement is made in this glue by adding spirit« of 
wine or brandy after it is strained, and then renewing the 
evaporation till it gains the due consistence 
To make Isinglass Size. 

This may also be prepared in the manner above directed 
for the glue, by increasing the proportion of the water 
for dissolving it, and the same holds good of parchment 
size. A better sort of the common site may be likewise 
made by treating cuttings of glevers’ leather in the same 
manner. 


Worth Knowing. 

Boil three or four onions in a pint of water. Then with 
a gilding brush do over your glasses and frames, and 
Test assured that the flies will not light on the articles 
washed. This may be used without appreheusion, as it 
will not do the least injury to the frames 


Lotion for a Sprain. 

Take of camphorated spirit, common vinegar, «pirite of 
turpentine, of each one ounce. Or else take compound 
soap liniment, one ounce and a half; laudanum, balf an 
ounce; mix. 





Red Ink from woollen Table-Covers. 

Dissolve in three ounces of hot water one drach of 
oxalic acid; apply it warm to the ink «pots, and they will 
quickly disappear, 





Bleeding at the Nose. 
A piece of brown paper folded and placed between the 
upper lip and the gum will stop bleeding at the nose 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories, in bound form, richly dlustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
see copies, post paid, for one dollar. 





THE SCOUT: or. SHanrsnoorens or Tar Revotution. 
This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, gud nurrates with vivid aud Llelike effect some 
of the of that eventful ae 

Written for us by.......... BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tace or rne Freanirss 
AND Free. This is one of Ned Buntline's most popular 
romances, as is evinced by large number of editions 
we have printed of it, and the demand continues un- 
abated. Written for us by.........NED BUNTLINE. 

THE REBEL SPY: or, Tue Kine's Vounteens. This 
story of the siege of Boston in the times of the Revolu- 
tion, gives many details of incident and romance of a 
highly graphic character, and is told in a spiey and in- 
teresting manner. 

Written me for us by...Da. J. WH. ROBINSON 

THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tne Sawon’ a 
TeGE. This tale of life on the ocean, and phase bn 
lish and East Indian tacldent, is told in o genial an 
very entertaining manner. 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr 

THE BLACK AVENGER. This ix a story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, during the eventful 

period of their —_ in ee West Indies. Written ex- 

pressly for us by.. NED BUNTLINE. 

0) OFT : or, Tae Onacus axp is 

This romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 

most popular of Cobb's stories, and painta a very glow- 

ing picture of life in that luxurious city. 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE UNKNOWN MASE: or. Tue Bete or Manurn 
The scene of this story is laid im the gay capital of Spain, 

and delineates to the life seenes of love and eeaee 

ofa thrilling nature. By. LIEUTENANT MU 
DANCING STAR: or, Tus Smvccire of tHe 

Cursapeake. This is @ story of the Coast and the Bea, 
written in our author's oy agar 7 and portrays char 
acter with great tact and life. . Jd H. INGRAHAM 

THE FOUNDLING: or. he aes ov Bt. Antoine 
This Komance of the Continent depicts seenes of a thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century 

Written expressly for us oy. Mason F.C. HUNTER. 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tue pga or THR 
ara. A tale portraying the life of th dering 

aa, in the heart of we pa Hy wiltten n ip our an- 
thor’s best vein. By..... &. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE BEL ISABEL: or, aa ONSPIRATORS OF CURA. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter, Writtenfor us by. F CLINTON BAKKINGTON 

‘ANEER: or. Tur Peorner 

The scenes of this story are 

jJaid mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 

boundary of Bohewia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
nerve ns interest SYLVANUS OOBR, Jn 
GGLER: or, “Tur Seomets oF Tue Coser 

4. WOGLEB:. to be Cobb's greatest and beat 

past Hy full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 

and containing ® most intensely interesting plc 
Written expressly forusby SYLVANUS CORB, Je 

















| 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or. Ovn Lan ov rae 
(rceas. A tale of Love, Strife and Chivairy. This tsa 
story of the buccaneers of the I7th century, and te 


| THE M 


fraught with the sanguinary incidents of thore times 
Written ne for us by NED BUNTLINE 
THE GREENS: or, Tue Secor or rue ars 
Qt 5 BOTA tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoming, pak. the days roy our revolutionary etrug- 
gle. By Da. J. ROBINSON 
AID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tur Krowrs- 
TORS AND Mopsmatons. A tale of life on the Texan Bor 
ly history. By Da. J WH ROBINSON 
LAVE: or, Tur Down Deane oF 
This is a story of the Kastern world, 
J events in the Orient 
with rot ty By LIEUTENANT MUKKAY 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or. Tur Koven's (ar 
rive. This is true sem story, written bs atrue a 

man. It i as captivating & nautiea! story an © oope 
famous Ked Kover. By Cart HENKY p wort bk 
PAUL LAROON: or. Tue Scovnoe oF tHe Awritses 
This story te one which has been re-published by us 
until we now present the fifteenth edithon, and ie said to 
be Mr Cobb's best. By SYLVANUS COBB Je 






CONSTANTINOPLE 








AIN BELT: or. Tue Beccaween oF rue Geir 
A romantic Story of the Kea and the hyn hie an 
er of thowe greptiie - stories fe our author 
vas. By CL INTON. BAKKINOTIN 
AN BRIDE. or, Tan Seamten Cave 
use A Legend of Old Spain hie ies meet charm- 
ng story of the time of Philip 17. and the dave of the 
Inquisition. By FYLVANUS COBB Je 
THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Txe Waxnemme Bowe 
hie lx a characteristic romance of the days of 
pv lg *ritten in our author's aeunl taking ety le 
Written expressly for us by Da JH KOBINAON 
IVAN THE SERF: of, Twe Ressies apy Crmcaceias. 
bit @ & well-toid aad highly graphic tale of life. do 
an aml military. in Kewia, To 
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Poet's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JOSIE’S THREE. 


BY EDWIN 3. LISCOMB. 


Three faces, innocents, upturned there be— 
More they are than all the world besides to me; 
Their precious gazes, wandering upward, seem 
Less of the earth, and more a heavenly dream. 


Three rill-like voices ring upon my ear 

A thrilling music, purely, silvery clear; 
Sweeter than the brightest songbird's strain, 
Echoing from hill and vale its sweet refrain. 


Three little hearts throb gladly to the touch 

Of tender hands and lips, which idolize them much; 
God minds the swelling thoughts that gather there, 
And loves to lure them forth in song or prayer. 





INVOCATION TO THE POWERS OF NATURE. 
Be gracious, Heaven, for now laborious 

Has done his ! Ye fostering breezes how! 
Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend! 
And temper all, thou world-reviving sun, 

Into the perfect year! Nor ye who live 

In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride, 

Think these lost themes unworthy of your ear! 
Such themes as these the rural Maro su 

To wide-imperial Rome, in the full height 

Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined. —Taomson. 





SPRING 
When from the wintry tropics of the sun 
Full sy Kee their finished round have run, 
Io! t he sacred deep Arcturus leave, 
First potent on the verge of eve. 
Through the gray dawn the swallow lifts her wing, 
Morn-plaining bird, the harbinger of spring 





CHANCE. 
O, many a shaft, at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant! 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe, or wound, a heart that’s broken! 
Scorr 





ON A BEAUTIFUL LADY. 
There's nothing ill can dwell in such a temple; 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with ’t. 





Domestic Story Department. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


A Leaf from a Physician's Life. 





BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 

Ir had been storming all day. At early dawn 
the fine flakes of snow had commenced falling, 
covering the rough and naked earth with a white 
and feathery mantle. I had been very busy all 
the day, for my business was very pressing. 
During the afternoon I had been called to attend 
a patient in the neighboring village, and it was 
dark when I arrived at my boarding-house, well 
tired out, and thoroughly chilled. I delivered 
my horse into the care of the stable boy, and was 
soon seated before a warm and glowing grate in 
my office. I had sat thus but ashort time, when 
a knock from the door aroused me from the 
reverie into which I had fallen, and the next mo- 
ment my landlady stood in the doorway. 

“Excuse me, Doctor Parker, for interrupting 
you, but a lad left this letter for you early in the 
afternoon, and wished me to hand it go you as 
soon as possible.” 

I took the note from her hand, and hastily 
opening it, read as follows : 

“Doctor Parker :—Come to me as soon as 
yo receive this. I have something to disclose 

‘ou which is of great importance both to you 
antes myself. Do not fail to come as soon as 


Yours respectfully, 
Rurert ELiwe..” 


yen receive this. 

“« What can the man mean ?” said I to myself, 
as I finished reading the note. ‘Surely there 
is nothing that I can think of which is of any 
concern to me as regards Rupert Ellwell. Per- 
haps he is in need of my services, and takes these 
means to obtain them. I will go, at any rate, 
for I may be of some service to him.” 

I immediately ordered my supper, and prepared 
to obey the summons contained in the letter. 

The house which Rupert Ellwell inhabited was 
situated in the outskirts of the village, about a 
mile from my residence, and standing alone on a 
high hill which overlooked the surrounding 
country. It was a large, old-fashioned building, 
after the English style, built probably a number 
of centuries before, and once occupied by some 
aristocratic and wealthy family. Many a wild 
tale was told of its history by the superstitious 
people around the blazing fire in the village 
tavern. But I am anticipating the events which 
are the foundation of this sketch. 

As I hastened on toward the dwelling, I 
thought of the many wild stories told of its his- 
tory, and I pictured to myself the loneliness of 
him who had dwelt there so many years alone, 
and brooding over the wrongs of his early life. 

The heavy gate grated as I turned it on its 
hinges, sending forth a dismal and discordant 
sound. The old and ricketty shutters swung to 
and fro, as the wind spent its force upon them. 
Two tall poplars stood by the door, like grim 
and aged sentinels at their posts. 

I knocked at the door, and was admitted by 
an aged woman, one who for years had been the 
housekeeper and servant of the owner. To her 
inquiry “if I was the physician,” I answered in 
the affirmative, when she immediately conducted 
me up a flight of stairs, to the room of the sick 
man, situated in the western part of the mansion. 
Opening the door, she bade me follow, and pro- 
ceeded to a bed in the extreme corner of the 
room, whereon lay the invalid. 

At the sound of the opening door he was 
aroused from a restless slumber, and seeing that 
Thad come, he called the woman to him. 

« Janet, hand me some wine; move the stand 
nearer to me, and then you may retire.” And, 
taking the goblet from her hand, he drank its 
contents at a swallow, then turning to me, he 
bade me be seated near his couch, and as the 
woman left the apartment, he began : 

“ Doctor, I have sent for you to-day to disclose 
to you what has lain heavily upon my conscience 
for nearly twenty years. Twenty years ago this 
dwelling, which is now in such a decayed state, 
was the pleasantest for miles around. Then I 
was young, and in the bloom of manhood. At 
the age of thirty I married the orphan daughter 
of our former village pastor, and brought her 





here to be the light and joy of my home. Agnes 
Raymond was but eighteen at the time we gave 
our vows to love one another. Of a kind and 
loving disposition, she had won my esteem when 
I was engaged in settling the affairs of her father 
after his death, and that had ripened into love. 

“When her eighteenth birthday came we were 
married. Two happy years, full of joy, passed, 
then the trials came. Would to God I had laid 
her in the grave, then I should have known that 
her spirit was safe; but no, the tempter came, 
and instilled his insidious poison into her heart 
and she was lost—lost not only to me, but also 
to herself. 

“ Eighteen years ago this summer, a young 
man from the South, and brother of a classmate 
of mine in college, came North to spend the sum- 
mer for the benefit of his health. 

“He brought letters of introduction from his 
brother to me, and called upon me the first eve- 
ning he spent in our village. I invited him to 
make my house his home for the time he re- 
mained in town, and when it was warmly sec- 
onded by my wife he accepted, and set the 
morrow as the day on which he would com- 
mence his visit to us. 

“The next day found him installed in our 
dwelling. The week which he had named as the 
extent of his stay soon passed, and at our request 
he prolonged it another, as I was about going 
further north myself, and proposed accompany- 
ing him at that time. 

“Thad to attend court at the city of C—— 
during the second week of Seyton’s stay, and 
therefore made arrangements to meet him there 
at the end of that time. 

“The week soon drew to a close, and the day 
arrived on which he was to meet me at C——. 
The day slowly passed, and he came not, neither 
did I receive any word from him. 

“ Thinking he might be indisposed and unable 
to take the journey, I thought I had better re- 
main where I was, and perhaps I should receive 
some word from him. 

“The next day I received a letter, and on 
opening it, found that it came from my old and 
faithful servant. There were but a few words, 
but they came like a thunder stroke upon me. 
The letter read nearly as follows : 

“«Come home immediately Mr. Seyton and 
your wife took the cars last night for the South.’ 

“ The agony I suffered that day as I hastened 
homeward no language can describe. I arrived 
just at nightfall, and found the house in a state 
of excitement. All that I could learn from 
Janet was, that, the day on which Seyton had 
agreed to meet me at C——, he had packed his 
baggage and made preparation, as she supposed, 
to join me previous to our departure for the 
North. 

‘Late in the afternoon a span of horses and 
earriage had been driven up from the village to 
take him, as Janet was informed, to the next 
village to meet the cars. When all was ready, 
Agnes had told her that she should accompany 
Mr. Seyton to the depot, and possibly might go 
on with him to C , and meet me there, and 
accompany me as far north as I intended to go. 
The suspicion that all was not told her forced it- 
seif upon the faithful servant’s mind, and hast- 
ening to her chamber, she found the greater part 
of Agnes’s wardrobe gone. 

“She instantly despatched Reuben to the vil- 
lage to inquire whither the team was destined. 
He returned with the news that it was gone to 
the next station south, and had been chartered 
to take Seyton there in time to meet the first 
train southward. 

“He immediately drove to the station, and 

found on inquiry, that a man corresponding to 
the description of Seyton had procured double 
tickets to New York, and had left on the last 
train. 
“The next morning I had received word, as I 
have before stated, and had immediately returned 
to a desolate and dish d hearth. All night 
long I paced my chamber, beating my forehead, 
and cursing the day which gave me birth. To- 
ward morning better feelings gained possession 
of my mind, and I wept like a child. Yes, the 
first tears I had shed for years fell that night, and 
sank upon the head of our infant child, the only 
pledge left me of the love my lost Agnes had 
once borne me. But the fount was soon dry, and 
the one thought of ‘how I should have revenge’ 
took possession of my soul. 

“I determined to give up the practice of my 
profession and devote my time to the education 
of my child as soon as she should become of 
suitable age. I instructed the servants to lisp no 
word of the sad affair, but let it remain buried in 
the past, and if in after years the little Agnes 
should ask concerning her mother, to tell her she 
had died when she was but an infant. 

“ Five long and dismal years passed, and at the 
end of that time I heard that Agnes, deserted by 
her betrayer, had died in a southern city. He 
who had tempted and triumphed over her in her 
purity, had deserted her in her shame, and she 
had died alone and forsaken.” 

As he finished speaking, a convulsive shudder 
passed through his frame, and he fell back in a 
fainting fit. I soon brought him to consciousness 
by applying the proper restoratives, and he 
continued : 

‘Had Herbert Seyton cherished and protected 
her, Ishould never have committed the act I 
afterwards did, and which has weighed so heavily 
upon my mind. But when I found that he who 
had been the instrument of her downfall had de- 
serted her, then I swore I would have my revenge. 
And sweeter it would be, after so many years of 
waiting, than the joy of the miser over his gold. 

“For nearly a year I followed in his path, and 
then, on a wild and stormy night, I met him face 
to face in the streets of Mobile. He recognized 
me, as I pressed forward and laid my hand upon 
hisshoulder, With a start of surprise he stepped 
back, and would have fled; but my hand was 
clasped firmly upon him, and he vainly tried to 
shake it off. 

“*Herbert Seyton, you know me! You re- 
member Rupert Ellwell. You remember how, 
nearly seven years ago, you robbed me of my 
wife. You brought her to your southern city, 








and there, after a few years, deserted her. You | 


have murdered my wife, and destroyed my peace 





forever. For nearly a year have I been upon 
your path. I have not listened to your voice as 
you boasted of your black and damning deed ; 
but now we meet face to face. "Tis my time to 
triumph now. Your hour is come !’ 

““Mercy—have mercy!’ cried the doomed 
man. j 
“* Had you mercy on her, on Agnes, when she 
pleaded for the food only to keep her from star- | 
vation? And shall I prove more merciful to 
you than you did to her? No! her spirit prompts 
me to the deed, and bids me have revenge !” 

“ The report of my pistol rang out loud and 
clear on the midnight air, and Herbert Seyton’s 
spirit went forth to meet that of his victim at the 
judgment bar. 

“I fled immediately from the scene of the 
tragedy, and hastened home to bury myself 
again in the solitude of my chamber. For eight 
years I remained here, cultivating the mind of 
my daughter, and teaching her what I deemed 
essential for her education. Three years ayo, at 
the age of fifteen, I sent her to the seminary at 
K , to complete her education, and deter- 
mined myself to spend the three years allowed 
for that purpose in foreign travel. 

“T went to Europe, and visited all the places 
of ancient glory—now treading the streets of 
Rome or Athens, and now sailing down the blue 
waters of the Nile. But my conscience was ill 
atease. The voice of Herbert Seyton, pleading 
for ‘mercy,’ was ever sounding in my ears, and 
his agonizing look, as he had fallen lifeless at my 
feet, was always haunting me by day and by 
night. Then I found my health was fast failing 
me; and I knew that the band so rudely broken 
would soon be joined again in heaven. 

“T hastened home, and have sent for you to 
lay before you the incidents of my life. To you, 
and you alone, are all the facts known. Why I 
have selected you as the one to whom I should 
disclose my secrets, I will now mention : 

“Herbert Seyton had an adopted sister, and 
she, early in life, was married to a northerner by 
the name of Parker, and came to his northern 
home. They had but one child, Vincent, 
and while he was but a babe, the father was 
stricken down by a sudden epidemic. And soon 
the young wife followed him.” 

“And that woman was my mother, and Her- 
bert Seyton was my uncle?” I exclaimed. 

“He was,” continued the sick man; “and 
you are the only surviving relative of Herbert 
Seyton. Ihave watched you in your daily life 
ever since your boyhood; and in you I know I 
have found a man worthy of the trust I am 
about to impose upon you. Will you be a 
guardian and friend to my child when I am 
gone?” 

I answered him that I would do all in my 
power to protect his daughter, and lighten the 
affliction she must be called upon to suffer. 

“To-morrow,” continued he, “I wish you to 
goto K and inform her of my sickness (for 
in my letters to her, I have concealed that knowl- 
edge), and bring her home to me. In a small 
package at the bottom of that trunk,” pointing 
to the further corner of. n 
will find a manuscript containing the whole of 
the incidents of my life hen a sufficient time 
shall have elapsed after my death, read it to 
Agnes, that she may know what I have so long 
concealed from her ; then destroy it.” 

He ceased speaking, and lay back on his 
couch. I prepared a mixture for him, and sum- 
moning the old servant, bade her administer it 
at stated periods during the night and ensuing 
day. Seeing that the invalid had sunk into a 
quiet slumber, wearied by the recital, 1 departed, 
and again sought my home. * 

The next day, I took the first train for K——. 
I arrived there late in the afternoon, and imme- 
diately proceeded to the seminary. Presenting 
my letter of introduction to the principal, I made 
known to her the situation of Agnes’s father. 
That night everything was prepared, and the 
next day we were on our return. 

I found Agnes Ellwell young and interesting. 
She could not be called handsome. Her features 
were not so regularly formed as that term would 
require ; but there was a depth of feeling beam- 
ing from her deep blue eyes, and a sad expression 
hovering over her countenance, which enchanted 
the beholder. 

She inquired particularly concerning her 
father—stating that in his letters to her, he had 
made no allusi to his declining health. I re- 
plied, breaking the subject as delicately as I 
could, that it was impossible to say how long he 
might live, but that, at the furthest, he could 
not survive longer than a few weeks. 

“Why did he not inform me before, that I 
might have nursed him in his sickuess?”’ she 
continued, with tearful gaze. 

I assured her that he had had the best of care, 
and that it was beyond the skill of physician to 
do more than relieve the pain of the disease— 
and begged her, by all means, not to let her feel- 
ings get the mastery of her judgment when she 
should meet her father. 

As night was throwing her mantle of darkness 
over the earth, we arrived at the village depot, 
and found old Reuben awaiting us. With a fer- 
vent “God bless you, Miss Aggie!” he met her 
and conducted us to the carriage. The moon 
was just rising, as we rode along, and the white 
snow glittered under its rays. The stars came 
out one by one, and twinkled forth their bright 
and mellow light, as though everything below 
was bright and joyous too. 

At the door we met Janet, waiting impatiently 
for her young mistress. 

“Is my father living? Is he better?” were 
the first words which Agnes uttered, as she met 
the old nurse. 

“Hush! don’t get alarmed, Miss Aggie! 
plied she ; “he is asleep now, and seems more 
comfortable. 

We proceeded to his chamber, and softly en- 
tered. As he lay in a restless slumber, Agnes 
bent over him and imprinted a kiss upon his 
feverish brow. 

“TI did not kill Herbert Seyton! No, I did 
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not! Ah, but he was a villain, though! and he 
murdered my own dear Agnes!” murmured the 
sleeper, as he turned restlessly on his couch. 

“ Your Agnes is here!” interrupted his daughe | 


ter, pcelen over him again and winding her | 


arms tenderly around his neck. 

I withdrew from the room, deeming the inter- 
view too sacred for the gaze of another. I left 
the house, leaving word with the domestic that I 
would call again the following day. 

For nearly two weeks the sick man lingered— 
now listening to the sweet voice of Agnes, as 
she read of the promises of a better and more 
glorious life hereafter, and now as she sang some 
low and touching song. But soon the summons 
came, and the spirit of Rupert Ellwell went 


forth, as we trust, to find its rest in heaven, where | 


dwells One who forgives all sin. 

For nearly a year, Agnes remained in the se- 
clusion of her own dwelling. During that 
period I was a constant visitor, and the regard 1 
had at first felt for her soon ripened into love. 

At the end of two years, on her twentieth 
birthday, we were married. We had made ar- 
rangements to pass the winter at the South with 
an old acquaintance of mine living in the city 
of M 

One day, in the latter part of February, we 
visited the asylum for the insane situated in the 
neighborhood. We had passed through the 
greater part of the establishment, when we en- 
tered a room occupied by a woman, who, as the 
physician informed us, had been contined for 
nearly twelve years. No one knew aught of her 
history before that period. She had been found 
in an insensible state, late one night, near the 
asylum. We entered the apartment where she 
was confined. 

No one excepting Agnes had accompanied us. 
As we entered the room, she sat on a low stool, 
humming a sad melody. I turned to Agnes, 
and calling her by name, mentioned the song— 
one which I had often heard her sing, and the 
same that her father had taught her many years 
before. 

As I mentioned the name, the woman cried : 

“Agnes! Agnes!” cried she, while sie 
swept her hand across her forehead, as if trying 
to call to mind something buried in the past. 
“ They called me Agnes, once!” 

Suddenly her eyes lighted up with a more in- 
telligent beam ; and, arising from her seat, she 
gazed long and earnestly upon my wife. With 
a quick bound, she stood before her. 

“Yes, it is my own Agnes—my darling 
child! I told them I should see you yet—for, 1 
knew, when you learned they would not let me 
go, that you would come to me!” And with 
these words, she sought to clasp her in her arms. 
But Agnes, frightened by her wild look and man- 
ner, clung to me and tled from her touch. 

“ Yes, you will leave me, even as I left you 
long years ago! You will leave me, as fe left 
me, after he had borne me from my northern 
home—leave me here alone—to die!” And with 
these words, she again sought to clasp Agnes. 

“ Let her do as she wishes,” I said, turning to 
my wife. “She is harmless—and besides, it 
will gratify her.” 

She wound herarms tenderly round Agnes’s 
neck, and held her for a moment to her bosom. 

* There, now I am satisfied!” she continued. 
“ You are happy—happy as your mother once 
was. May you always be so !” 

Agnes seemed rivetted to the spot. At the 
name of “‘ mother,” she had started. The words 
she had heard her father murmuring in his sleep 
rushed back to her memory; and here was the 
solution to the mystery which had hung so long 
over her life. That night I related to her the 
whole history of Agnes Raymond, as it had been 
confided to me by her father. 

The next day I visited the asylum again, to 
bear some message in regard to her treatment, 
but it was too late. The tired spirit, in the quiet 
of the night, had gone forth on its last journey ; 
And I knew that Agnes, the erring, was at rest. 








NEGROES IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Countless anecdotes might be told of the 
West India hotels and their queer half-civil black 
servants. ‘ Halloo, old fellow! how about that 
bath?” I said one morning to a lad who had 
been commissioned to see a bath filled for me. 
He was cleaning boots at the time, and went on 
with his employment, sedulously, as though he 
had not heard a word. But he was over sedu- 
lous, and I saw that he heard ne. “I say, how 
about that bath ¢’” I continued. But he did not 
move a muscle. “ Put down those boots, sir,” 
I said, going up to him, “and go and do as 
bid you.” ** Who you call teller! You speak 


to a gen "Iman gen "Imanly, and den he fill (ggg 


bath.” “ James,’ ’ said 1, “might I trouble vou 
to leave those boots, and see the bath tilled’ for 
me ‘” and Ll bowed to him. “ Es, sir,’ he an- 
swered, returning my bow ; “go at once.” And 
so he did, perfectly satistied. But in reference 
to the West Indian negro, nothing about them is 
more astonishing than the dress of the women. 
It is impossible to deny to them considerable 
taste and great power of adaptation, in Eng- 
land, among our housemaids, aud even hay- 
makers, crinoline, false flowers, long waists, and 
tlowing sleeves have become common ; but they 
do not wear their tinery as though they were at 
home in it. There is generaily with them, when 
in their Sunday best, something of the hog in 
armor. With the negro wonan there is nothing 
of this. In the first place, she is never shame- 
faced. She has a natural skill in dress, and will 
be seen with a boddice fitted to her as though it 
had been made in Paris. Their costumes on 
fete days and Sundays are perfectly marvellous. 
They shine in muslin and lizht silk heaven only 
knows how much a yard. They wear their 
dresses of an enormous fullness. And they will 
walk in full dress, too, as though they had be« 
used to go in such attire from their youth 2 
Some of their efforts after dignity of costume 
are inetfably ludicrous. One Sunday evening, 
far away in the country, as 1 was riding with a 
gentleman, the proprietor of the estate around 
us, I saw a young girl walking home from 
church. She was arrayed from head to foot in 
virgin white. Her gloves were on, and her par- 
asol was up. 
was the lace, and so were the bugles which 
adorned it. She walked with a stately dignity 
that was worthy of such a costume, and worthy 
also of higher grandeur ; for behind her walked 
an attendant nymph, carrying the beauty’s 
20 eh -book—on’ her ‘head. —7 ‘rollope’ s * West 
nies 
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Her hat also was white, and so 
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Mester's Vicnic. 


A flourishing city In Wisconsin is honored by being the 
abiding place of one of the moet inveterste © bricks" on 
record. Ike, as he is familiarly called by every testy, ie 
always ready to purchase gucis, but dechbedly oljects to 
settling for them. if it can im any way be avohted The 
purchased a set of furs from a geotieman with whom he 

| became acquainted, aod as Ike was Known by every bely 





| and tece errsa, Gus thought he had made a got Ching tm 
securing his patronage, until be dunmoe! up The fr the 

| price of the furs. After repeated trials Gus gave it up 

| asa bad job, but continued the acquaiutance. and" bar 


ring that little account,” et Ike down as a go! fellow 
| One day voth were in the office of & mutual frend, a law. 

yer, and in the coure of the conversation the lawyer tnt 
j Mated that as business was dull he hed made up his mind 
| to turn his stieniion to the collection of debts from the 
East. Gus thought that possibly be might give hin a lithe 
| job for the collection of his “little account ' against Ike 
| At the mention of his name Ike was visibly agiated. and 

calling Gus aside, inquired what they were talking about 
| Gus, cool as a cucumber, says, It's the beet poke of the 
| season. You know that friend J. is going into the cedlec 
| tion business, and as I have asked you a great many 
times for that little account of mine. 1 told bus he might 
collect it—and the fool expects to do it’ 


LITTLE Route 
I was sitting beside 
My destined brite, 
One still sentimental day 
* How I long,’ said I, 
** But to make you ery, 
And I'd kiss the bright tears away’ 


Fair Cecily blushed, 
Tr Voice grew hushed, 
I thought she would ery to be sure; 
But she lisped to me, 
Pouting prettily, 
* Prevention is better than cure’ 


An Indian came to a certain ‘agency "in the northern 
part of lowa, to procure some whiskey for a young war- 
rior who had been bitten by a rattlesnake At first the 
agent did not credit his story, but the earnestness of 
the Indian. and the urgency of the case, overcame his 
scrupies, and turning to get the liquor, be asked the In- 
dian how much he wanted. © Four quarts,’ answered 
the Indian. ‘Four quarts’ asked the agent, in sur- 
prise; ‘so much as that’”’—* Yes.” replied the Indian, 
speaking through his set teeth, and frowning as savagely 
as though about to wage a war of extermination on the 
whole snake tribe, ** four quarte—snake very big!” 


Dean Stone, while residing on a living in the country, 
once had oceasion to unite @ rustic couple in the bonds of 
matrimony. The ceremony being over, the husband be- 
gan to ‘sink in resolution,” and faliing 
bands might do) into a fit of repentance, he said 

* Your reverence has tied the knot lightly 1 funey ; but 
under favor, may I ask your reverence if so be you could 
untie it ages.” 

“Why, no,” replied the dean. * we never do that on 
this part of tue consecrated ground.” 

* Where then’ cried the man, eagerly 

“On that,” he replied, pointing to the burying-ground. 

















Rather an old story comes to us fresh from Paris. An 
amateur of the violoncello once played before Kossini with 





such fire and soul, that the great macstyo, in the middle 
of the performance, rushed at the player, and rapturously 
kissed him on the forehead. ‘Since that time,” says the 


triumphant scraper of catgut to a friend, © I have never 

washed that spot.” The mystery is solved why the artists 

are many of them so dirty—they have been Kissed by 
vos! 


“Dr. Winship must be an awful strong man,’ remark- 
ed Mr. Vandoozle to his wife, while reading in bis evening 
paper that the doctor had lifted nine hundred pounds im 
dead weight. 

‘Tl bet you a cookey,” she rejoined, ‘that he jen" 
half as strong asthe butter you bought at the grocery 
last eveni 

Mr.V — mildly over his spectacles, aud grunted 
—_ ern - ~~ 

In illustration of a certain clergyman’s liberal style of 
i to the ¢ the anecdote is quoted of 
an English judge, who, on being refused the cup because 
he was not a member of a particular church, quietly re- 
marked, ‘1 beg your pardon, I thought this was the 
Lord's table. I have nothing more to say, if it is a pri- 
vate supper of your own.” 





A thing takes its character from the way in which we 
view it. Thus, when Dr. Spooner dined with a friend 
who had three turbulent, sons, and they got into a row at 
the table, resulting in throwing gravy tureen® and hot 
squash in each other's fhees, the father turned to the 
doctor with the sim —* remark, ** Boys will be lively, sir!’ 


A welueowa'a 2 ond to rally a friend who 
had a morbid horror of death, asked him. as they were 
passing a country church du the performance of a 
funeral <i whether the tolling bell did not put bim in mind 
of his latter end. “No; but the rope does of yours, 
the caustic reply. 








A * Bridget’ who, as usual. entertains an exalted opin- 
ion of the good th of the old country. was asked by 
her mistress if they had any pies where | she formerly lived 
* Yes, a they do.""—* What kind of 
pies =" Magpies, mum 


A yvang lay te ‘ee Have has refused to marry a 
certain we Agr T of a daily journal in that city, because he 
has lost his situation. She says that she accepted him 
under the belief that his business would keep him out all 
night. 


~~ 





A card-sharper says that you can easily insult a man 
by putting down before him a three and a two spot of 
any color. He was asked how that was. “0.” was the 
reply, ** it’s the baie to tra duce him.”’ 


* Ugh, what a stitch in my side!” exclaimed a well- 
known p to 

* Well,’ was the reply, “that is the first time I ever 
heard of 4 conscience wereene tailor.’ 





The matter of dress is of more consequence to a fashion- 
able woman than something good to eat. She thinks 
more about what's in # fashion-plate, than she does of 
what's on a dinner-plate. 


The young men's debating societies are diecussing 
which caues a girl the most pleasure, to bear herreif 
praised, ob augther girl rundown. So much to be said on 
both sides thar Ws ison is deferred 


boy made an pocorn ation to a farmer's wife in 


A 
moss FO for relief, and was refused on toe ground that 
" ” 


ho copper, 
accommodatingly replied, * 


to which the little urehin very 
* 1 take silier, mem 


A man in car State attempted to hug a beautiful young 
woman, Mise Lemon, has sued ber for striking him im the 
eye. Why should @ fellow squeeze a ieion Uolers he 
wants a punch? 

A club-boat has ist been built, which i« so nicely bal- 
anced, that the rowers are obliged to be purticular in part- 
ing their hair down in the middie, to keep tucir balance. 


An editor in Michigan, talking of corn, professes to have 
a couple of ears fifteen inches long Some people are re- 
markabie for the length of taeir two ears 











An old author says: “Prayer is the rope in | 


the belfry—we pull it and it rings the bell up in | 


heaven; and so it is. Keep that bell moving 


Pall it well, and, though the bell is up so high | 


that you cannot hear it ring, depend upon it, it 


can be heard in the tower of heaven, and is ring- 


} ing befure the turone of God, who will send 


answers of peace according to your faith.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIKCLE 


This long-established and well-known weekly paper, 
after fourteen years unequalied prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ** housebold word from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country, all over the wide extent of the Uuited States 
it should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 


EW” It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
ar sould in.roduce into the family rir be 
™ (t iz printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, 
wit new type, and in a neat and beoutiful ety be 
It is of the mammoth sise, yet contains po adver- 
tisements in its eight super-roy ai pages 
CP It is devoted to news, tales. poems, stories of the 
pen, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humer 


CH It is carefully edited by MM. Ballou, who has 


| nineteen years of editorial experience in Horton 


$7 It contains im ite large, weil-filied and deepiy- 
interesting pages not one vulgar word or line 

CW it numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

CW Its tales, while they ateorh the reader, cultivate & 
taste for all that ie good and beautiful in humanity 

EF It is acknowledged that the good influene of such 
s paper . the home yooh & almost incalculable 

ts suggestive rovcke in the young ap in- 

quiring at and wade t their stores of knowledge 

CP {tc columns are free from polities and ali prring 
topics, its object being te make home happy 

CW It & for these reasons that it has for years been eo 
poplar 8 favorite throughout the country 
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